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President policies for exercising his authority under this Act 
and shall appraise the effectiveness of programs carried out 
pursuant to it. 


“Members of the Commission shall be appointed on a non- 
partisan basis. . . [and] shall represent the public in- 
terest and shall be selected from a cross section of educa- 
tional, cultural, scientific, technical, and public service 
backgrounds. 


“The Commission shall submit annual reports to the Con- 
gress and such other reports to the Congress as they deem 
appropriate, and shall make reports to the public in the 
United States and abroad to develop a better understanding 
of and support for the programs authorized by this Act.” 
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This is the last number of Exchange to 
be published under the aegis of the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. But it 
is our sincere hope—and indeed our 
strong recommendation—that its publica- 
tion be perpetuated by the body which 
succeeds us, the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on International Communication, 
Cultural and Educational Affairs. 

Our Commission was created by Public 
Law 97-256 (The Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961). The 
Act stipulated that the Commission 
**shall make reports to the public in the 
United States and abroad to develop a 
better understanding of and support for 
the programs authorized by this Act.’’ In 
partial fulfillment of this mandate, the 
Commission established Exchange maga- 
zine. Volume I, No. 1 was released in the 
summer of 1965. The present number is 
therefore the fifty-first to appear. 


Leonard H. Marks 
Chairman 


Throughout this period Exchange has at- 
tempted to ‘‘ provide a forum for the ex- 
change of information and opinion on all 
aspects of international educational 
and cultural affairs.’’ Whether this effort 
has been successful only you, the reader, 
can say. However, the expressions of ap- 
preciation of articles in these pages which 
I have received during my four years as 
Chairman of the Commission have con- 
vinced me that the publication of Ex- 
change is the single most important thing 
our Commission has done. We have 
therefore strongly recommended in our 
final report that our successor Com- 
mission continue its publication. 

My conclusion about the value of Ex- 
change is supported by the reaction—or 


lack of it—to other Commission initia- 
tives. During its life, the Commission has 
had four Chairmen. Each has urged our 
officials in his own way to pay greater at- 
tention to international exchanges as a 
means of improving communications be- 
tween the United States and the rest of the 
world. Each has stressed the importance 
of public diplomacy in the determination 
and implementation of foreign policy. 
Furthermore, Commission recommenda- 
tions have been completely non-partisan. 
Members, regardless of political affilia- 
tion, have unanimously supported every 
Commission action designed to focus 
greater attention on this aspect of our 
international activity. 

The Commission takes great pride in its 
accomplishments over the years, includ- 
ing particularly its contribution to the 
discussions which led to the reorganiza- 
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A Publication of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


International Educational and Cultural 
Exchange is a publication of the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 

The Commission was created by Public 
Law 87-256, the ‘‘Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961.’’ The 
purpose of that Act is ‘‘to increase 
mutual understanding between the people 
of the United States and people of other 
countries by means of educational and 
cultural exchange. . . and thus to assist in 
the development of more friendly and 
peaceful relations between the United 
States and other countries of the world.’’ 

In keeping with this purpose, Exchange 
is intended: (1) to develop a better under- 
standing of and support for the programs 
authorized by the Act; (2) to provide a 
forum for the exchange of information 
and opinion on all aspects of internation- 
al educational and cultural affairs. It 
therefore welcomes contributions, from 
the United States and abroad, which pro- 
vide or provoke candid and creative ob- 
servations on the problems and opportu- 
nities of communication between dif- 
ferent societies and cultures. 

Unless otherwise stated, the views ex- 
pressed in its pages do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the Advisory Commis- 
sion or of the U.S. Government. 
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The Unfinished Agenda 


The summary and recommendations of the 14th Report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 


International Educational and Cultural Affairs. 


Summary of the Report 


The Fourteenth Report of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on International Educational and Cultural Affairs is 
its last, since the Commission was abolished as of April 1, 
1978, by President Carter’s Reorganization Plan No. 2. 
The report therefore has three purposes: to outline the 
Commission’s work since submission of its previous an- 
nual report (June 30, 1977); to make observations on the 
work of the Commission throughout its 16-year life; to 
pass on to its successor suggestions for operation stem- 
ming from this Commission’s experience. 

The 36 recommendations prompted by the discussion 
of these points constitute an ‘‘unfinished agenda’’ for the 
consideration of Congress and the Executive, and espe- 
cially for the International Communication Agency 
(ICA) and the new U.S. Advisory Commission on Inter- 
national Communication, Cultural and Educational Af- 
fairs, which were established by Reorganization Plan 
No. 2. 

The Commission welcomes the reorganization as ‘‘the 
most significant development since 1953 affecting our ex- 
change programs,” and points out that it becomes oper- 
ative at a time when there is a new awareness in govern- 
ment of the value of exchange programs to the long-term 
interests of the United States. This provides the ICA and 
the new Advisory Commission an unparalleled opportu- 
nity for effective work. 

In reporting on its activities in 1977-1978 (The 14th 
Report, chapter II), the Commission notes that it under- 
took one major investigation: a study of the coordination 
of exchange programs conducted by various government 
agencies. The study led to 4 specific recommendations. 

In Chapter III the Commission summarizes, as a part 
of the ‘‘unfinished agenda,”’ six of its proposals of the 
last 4 years on which no definite action has been taken 
and makes recommendations on what it believes should 
now be done about them. 

In Chapter IV the Commission pays tribute to the work 
of its predecessors and summarizes the experiences of the 
Commission from 1963 to 1973 which may have rele- 
vance to the work of the new Commission. Among its 
observations: Members were concerned about the inde- 
pendence of the Commission and sometimes frustrated 
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because its recommgndations went unheeded; preserving 
the integrity of the exchange programs has been a long- 
standing objective of the Commission; six actions of the 
Commission, which were initiated or contemplated dur- 
ing this period, deserve consideration by the new Com- 
mission. 

In Chapter V the Commission concludes its unfinished 
agenda with a series of 14 recommendations prompted by 
its own experience. Among its conclusions: Officials of 
the Executive Branch have not utilized fully the talents 
represented by Commission members; the Commission 
should have an independent staff and budget; the rela- 
tionship between the Commission and the ICA must be 
one of mutual confidence; creativity and imagination 
must mark the work of the ICA if it is to succeed. 

The 36 specific recommendations resulting from the 
review of these various phases of the Commission’s ex- 
perience break down into two general categories: subjects 
which the Commission believes merit investigation by the 
new Commission; structural and procedural changes 
which the Commission believes would improve the effec- 
tiveness of the new Advisory Commission. They are listed 
below. 


Recommendations 


On Subjects To Be Investigated the Commission 
recommends that: 


1. The Congress and the Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Communication, Cultural and Educational 
Affairs, supervise closely the operation of the ICA to 
assure that educational and cultural exchange programs 
‘*play a central role in building two-way bridges of under- 
standing’’ between the United States and other people of 
the world. 


2. The ICA and/or the Advisory Commission devise 
and promulgate a national policy articulating the various 
objectives of government exchange programs. 


3. The ICA and the new Advisory Commission con- 
sider carefully a study on coordination recently com- 
pleted by the General Accounting Office. 





4. The Secretary of State instruct our Embassies 
abroad to coordinate more closely the process of select- 
ing, counseling, recording, and following up on grantees 
of all exchange programs. 


5. The ICA convene a meeting of representatives of all 
agencies involved in international exchange/ training. 


6. The ICA reinstitute the Informational Media Guar- 
anty Program. 


7. The Congress and the ICA devise a plan for the use 
of surplus, U.S.-owned foreign currencies to promote in- 
ternational exchange. 


8. The Executive and the Congress take immediate ac- 
tion on this Commission’s proposal for the establishment 
of a Western Hemisphere Center. 


9. All elements of the Government insist upon imple- 
mentation of the Helsinki agreement. 


10. The following Commission recommendations for 
improving U.S. exchanges with the Middle East be car- 
ried out by the appropriate elements of the Government: 
increased emphasis on the teaching of English; establish- 
ment of a program of ‘‘sabbatical years’’ in American 
universities for professors from the Middle East; appro- 
priation of $60 million from U.S. holdings of Egyptian 
currency for the support of the American University in 
Cairo. 


11. The Congress appropriate the $7.5 million which 
the President has requested for support of the United Na- 
tions University. 


12. The new Advisory Commission continue to pro- 
duce or sponsor special reports on timely issues in inter- 
national exchange. 


13. The ICA carry out systematic research on, and 
evaluation of, its cultural and educational programs. 


14. The Advisory Commission formulate a clear poli- 
cy on U.S. exchanges with countries (including the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China) with whom our relations are 
limited. 


15. The Commission and the ICA review the Govern- 
ment’s English-teaching programs with a view to making 
them more effective. 


16. The Cultural Presentations program of the United 
States be expanded. 


17. The Commission address the question of the rela- 
tionship of private exchange programs to government ex- 
change activities. 


18. The Commission and/or the ICA sponsor a com- 


prehensive study of the education a foreign student re- 
ceives in the United States. 


19. The Commission recommend a policy on the use 
of exchanges in sports and the performing arts for politi- 
cal purposes. 


20. The Commission devote at least half its time to the 
appraisal of on-going programs. 


On Structures and Procedures the Commission recom- 
mends that: 


21. In making appointments to the Commission the 
President and the Senate emphasize the selection of 
members who by profession and interest are best quali- 
fied to advise on public diplomacy. 


22. Vacancies on the Commission be filled expedi- 
tiously, and provisions be made for replacement of mem- 
bers whose record of attendance at meetings indicates 
that they will not be able to contribute consistently to its 
work. 


23. The Congress and the Executive Branch call fre- 
quently on the Commission for assistance and act 
promptly on its recommendations. 


24. The new Advisory Commission review periodically 
action taken on its recommendations by operating ele- 
ments of the Government. 


25. The Secretary of State meet as occasion demands 
with the new Advisory Commission. 


26. The Director of ICA ask the Commission soon 
after it convenes to investigate subjects on which the 
Agency needs advice, and thereafter regularly solicit the 
Commission’s counsel on matters on which an independ- 
ent opinion would be valuable. 


27. The Commission meet periodically with represent- 
atives of government agencies which conduct significant 
international exchange/ training programs. 


28. The new Commission, though it has no authority 
over the Board of Foreign Scholarships, be kept in- 
formed of its activities. 


29. The Commission be always aware of its responsi- 
bility to investigate any pressures or actions which it be- 
lieves compromises the integrity of exchange programs. 


30. The new Advisory Commission be given its own 
budget and be authorized to recruit its own staff. 


31. The new Commission continue the publication of a 
quarterly, like Exchange, devoted to stimulating discus- 
sion of international exchange. 


32. The reporting requirements of the present Com- 
mission not be altered for the new Commission. 
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33. Members of the Commission travel more widely at 
home and abroad than they have done in recent years. 


34. The President appoint promptly a Chairman of the 
U.S. delegation to the next UNESCO General Confer- 
ence and vigorously assert U.S. support for the free flow 


of information. 


35. Commission members attend future General Con- 
ferences of UNESCO and other high-level meetings deal- 


ing with international cultural affairs. 


36. The Commission, through concrete suggestion of 
new programs and periodic evaluation of on-going activi- 
ties, assure that the ICA conducts the country’s public 


diplomacy innovatively, imaginatively, and creatively. 0 
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The American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) has a limited number of 
Travel Grants to International Con- 
gresses and Conferences Abroad to en- 
able American humanists to participate in 
international scholarly congresses and 
conferences held outside the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Grants cov- 
er airfare only. Deadline is July 1, 1978, 
for meetings from November 1978 to 
February 1979. 


The International Research and Exchange 
Board (IREX) offers a limited number of 
ad hoc grants to individuals and institu- 
tions wishing to arrange new forms of 
scholarly contact and exchange in the 
social sciences and humanities with the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. 

IREX also provides limited funds in 
support of collaborative projects in the 
social sciences or humanities involving 
scholars from the United States and from 
one or more of the countries of Eastern 
Europe, including Albania and East Ger- 
many, the U.S.S.R., and Mongolia, Bina- 
tional or multinational symposia, joint 
research or publication, exchanges of 
data, comparative surveys, and institu- 
tional exchanges of professors and 
students are considered. 
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The deadlines for receipt of completed 
applications are March 31, May 31, Sep- 
tember 30, and December 31. For infor- 
mation and application forms, write to 
IREX, 110 East 59th Street, New York, 
NY 10022. 


The Council for International Exchange 
of Scholars (CIES) is offering more than 
500 awards for university lecturing and 


post-doctoral research in 80-90 countries. 


These awards are open to U.S. scholars 
for the academic year 1979-80, under the 
Senior Fulbright-Hays Program. 
Deadline for applications for the 
American Republics, Australia, and New 
Zealand is June 1, 1978; for Africa, Asia, 
and Europe the deadline is July 1, 1978. 
For information, contact the Council for 
International Exchange of Scholars, 11 
Dupont Circle, Washington, DC 20036. 


The Scandinavian Seminar provides a 
unique learning experience in one of the 
four Nordic countries of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway, and Sweden. The Semi- 
nar’s learning strategy is total immersion. 
Students live for 1 academic year ina 
completely Scandinavian environment, 
usually miles away from other American 
students, where they acquire fluency in 
the language and become comfortable in 
the environment. 

No prior knowledge of a Scandinavian 
language is necessary to apply to the Sem- 
inar. A fee of $3,800 covers tuition, room 
and board, one-way transportation from 
New York to Scandinavia, and all Semi- 
nar-connected travel within Scandinavia. 
It does not include personal expenses, 
books, materials used at school, or return 
transportation. On the basis of financial 
need, limited interest-free loans are 
available, as are a few special 
scholarships. 

The deadline for receipt of applica- 
tions is May 1. For information write the 
Scandinavian Seminar, 100 East 85th 
Street, New York, NY 10028, or call (212) 
734-8340. 








Retrospective Assessment of the 
Senior Fulbright-Hays Program 


W. Frank Hull IV and Walter H. Lemke, Jr. 


7. nearly unanimous ad- 


vice to a close friend considering a period 
abroad is concise: Go! So recommended 
96 percent of those responding on the 
basis of their own experiences abroad. 
The remaining 4 percent were hesitant to 
give a blanket recommendation without 
knowing individual needs and career con- 
siderations, but no one indicated that he 
or she would advise a close friend to stay 
home. Reflecting this consensus one 
wrote: ‘‘Certainly there will be problems 
and moments of frustration, but in the 
long run, some time abroad is well worth 
it. In fact, it may just be the best op 
portunity in your lifetime!’’ 

The individuals offering their advice 
had several common background charac- 
teristics. All had sojourned abroad 12-17 
years ago. All were now firmly estab- 
lished in their own personal careers, gen- 
erally in academic or scientific institu- 
tions; a few had attained emeritus status. 
All had had time to reflect in retrospect 
on their experience abroad. Over the 
years some memories could be assumed to 


have dissipated, allowing deeper conse- 
quences to surface. Respondents had held 
Fulbright-Hays awards as distinguished 
professors, junior lecturers, lecturers, 
Lincoln lecturers, research scholars, or 
lecturers/researchers and had begun their 
overseas sojourns in this capacity some- 
time between 1960 and 1966. They had 
been randomly selected (N = 100) from 
the Fulbright-Hays Alumni Roster and 
had responded to a mailed questionnaire 
(97 percent return rate; 92 percent usable) 
during December 1976 and January 1977 
from throughout the United States and 
several overseas locations. 

Most were men (89 percent) in the fol- 
lowing areas: arts and humanities, 47 per- 
cent; behavioral sciences, 30 percent; 
physical sciences, 19 percent; and others, 
4 percent. They tended to have been on 
teaching or research staffs at American 
institutions before their awards (94 per- 
cent) and had been assigned to similar po- 
sitions abroad (89 percent). When they 
began their period abroad, most were 40 
years old, although they ranged in age 





Dr. W. Frank Hull IV was educated at Westminster College in Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of Ghana, Union Theological Seminary in New York City, and Pennsylvania 
State University, where he was awarded a doctorate in education in 1970. As associate 
research educator at the University of California at Santa Barbara, he has specialized 
in the study of international variables of post-secondary education, and he served as 
deputy director of research to Otto Kleinberg for the International Committee for the 
Study of Educational Exchange. 


Dr. Walter H. Lemke, Jr., earned his doctorate at Case Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland, Ohio) in 17th century French literature, after spending several years study- 
ing in France. Formerly Chairman of the French Department at Clarke College (Du- 
buque, Iowa), he is presently a staff associate for the International Committee for the 
Study of Educational Exchange. 


This study was completed under the auspices of the International Committee for the 
Study of Educational Exchange, Vernon I. Cheadle, Chairman, with the partial aid of 
a grant from the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the Department of 
State under the authority of the Fulbright-Hays act of 1961. The authors wish to 
acknowledge the assistance of Richard Ting-ku Houang with the computer analyses. 
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from 24 to 61. Eighty-two percent were 
married at that time; 97 percent were ac- 
companied by their spouses and 71 per- 
cent by their children. Their actual stay 
abroad ranged from 3 months to 30 
months—the average stay lasted 12 
months. They were located in 31 coun- 
tries: 51 percent had been in Western 
Europe; 19 percent in the Near East; 11 
percent in Asian/Pacific countries; 8 per- 
cent in the Middle East; 7 percent in the 
Americas; 4 percent in Africa; and 1 per- 
cent in Eastern Europe. 

A few had foreign spouses, and 74 per- 
cent had been in one or more foreign 
countries for a continuous stay of at least 
1 month prior to their award. Some, al- 
though American citizens, had been born 
in other countries. Hence, for only a 
small minority could it be claimed that 
they were experiencing an initial, ‘‘first 
ever’? adjustment to foreign culture. 
Rather, they represented as a group indi- 
viduals with previous international expe- 
rience, awarenesses of the kinds of cul- 
tural adjustments that they might encoun- 
ter during their Fulbright, and a great 
deal of cognitive preparation in their own 
fields. 


ee have been studied before. 
The Gullahorns looked at Fulbright lec- 
turers, research scholars, teachers, and 
students who were awardees between 
1947 and 1957 (65 percent return rate).' 
Their respondents identified various ben- 


‘John T. Gullahorn and Jeanne E. Gullahorn. 
‘*International Educational Exchange: An Assess- 
ment of Professional and Social Contributions by 
American Fulbright and SmithMundt Grantees, 
1947-1957." Washington, D.C.: Department of 
State, International Educational Exchange Service, 
Program Evaluation Staff, 1960. 
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efits resulting from their experience 
abroad. Among them: 


e 95 percent of the grantees considered 
the experience of ‘‘living as a for- 
eigner’’ to be maturing. 


97 percent agreed with the statement 
‘*My stay abroad was one of the most 
valuable experiences of my life.”’ 


97 percent found that living abroad in- 
creased their interest in international 
affairs. 


95 percent felt that they had ‘‘gained 
considerable perspective on the United 
States as a result’’ of their stay abroad. 


92 percent felt that ‘‘receiving the 
award has been beneficial to my pro- 
fessional career.’’ 


89 percent believed that ‘‘The expe- 
rience has given me a new perspective 
on my field and a deeper insight into 
certain aspects of it. ..’’ 


94 percent have advised students and/ 
or others wishing to go abroad. 


93 percent have maintained contact 
with individuals abroad on an informal 
or personal basis. 


96 percent reported that while they 
were abroad they established friend- 
ships they expected to be lasting with 
some 50,600 foreign citizens.” 


These findings which the Gullahorns re- 
ported in 1960 are evidenced in the pres- 
ent study. 

Peter Rose has more recently looked at 
American alumni who held grants for re- 
search or teaching in Australia, the Re- 
public of China, Japan, Korea, New Zea- 
land, or the Philippines (65 percent return 
rate).* The Fulbright-Hays program itself 
marked its 30th anniversary by holding a 
series of conferences for alumni and by 
presenting its own detailed series of rec- 
ommendations.‘ Other reports and disser- 
tations are available. 


? Ibid., pp. 12-20. 

3 Peter I. Rose. ‘‘The Senior Fulbright-Hays Pro- 
gram in East Asia and the Pacific.’’ Exchange (Fall, 
1976), pp. 19-23, and ‘‘Academic Sojourners: A Re- 
port on The Senior Fulbright Programs in East Asia 
and the Pacific.’’ Washington, D.C.: Department of 
State, Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Office of Policy and Plans, 1976. 

* Robert J. Armbruster, ed. A Process of Global 
Enlightenment, International Education: Link for 
Human Understanding. Washington, D.C.: Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, 1976. 
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The mass of evidence accumulated by 
all who have looked seriously at the 
American side of the Fulbright-Hays pro- 
gram (as an example of senior level, inter- 
national educational ‘‘exchange’’) points 
to one inescapable conclusion: In the per- 
ceptions of the awardees, their program 
abroad was a very valuable personal ex- 
perience. There is no reason to think 
otherwise from this present study; if any- 
thing, the evidence only becomes clearer. 
Furthermore, nothing suggests that inter- 
national experiences for numbers of 
faculty/staff/professionals larger than 
under the Fulbright-Hays program would 
be less productive for the individuals in- 
volved. 


.. distinct positive results can be 
expected from senior level overseas pro- 
grams: 


1. An individual realization of mutual 
understanding with a complementary re- 
duction of hostile stereotypes will occur. 
It is quite clear from the comments of 
returnees to the United States that they 
recognize individual differences among 
culturally different peoples. Not only do 
cultures have both striking and subtle dif- 
ferences in approaches, assumptions, and 
operations, but individuals within cul- 
tures vary widely and often unpredict- 
ably. Returnees have also become aware, 
normally through self-insight, of some of 
their own stereotypes and of the limits of 
political statements issued by modern na- 
tions everywhere. Referring to their ex- 
periences abroad and to their personal 
friendships, almost all returnees point to 
a greater appreciation of cultural differ- 
ences and to a sharpening of individual 
tolerance within themselves. ‘‘Prior to my 
overseas experience, I tended to underes- 
timate the abilities, even the intelligence 
perhaps, of people in [name of coun- 
try],’’ admitted one returnee. ‘‘The over- 
seas experience makes us all bigger per- 
sons,’’ claimed another—a thought wide- 
ly shared by respondents. 

It is in living and in coming to grips 
with other people in other places that hos- 
tile or potentially hostile stereotypes may 
be reduced. Individual experiences seem 
to alter general stereotypes. So far, how- 
ever, inadequate numbers of individuals 


have been able to participate in interna- 
tional programs, making the visible or 
measurable effect on the home culture or 
even on the home institution negligible. 
But these factors do not negate the fact 
that returnees do report changes in stereo- 
types, especially hostile ones. 


A, amazing fact, however, is that 


even after 12-17 years, the alumni of the 
Fulbright-Hays program remain positive 
about their relationships with friends 
made ‘‘over there,”’ still visit and corres- 
pond regularly and personally, and still 
speak positively to others of the values of 
an Overseas experience. 


The best moment in my life was when I real- 
ized that [name] and I really did understand 
our differences and yet we both knew that we 
deeply admired each other. We were on op- 
posite sides of the war. It took a long time 
and a lot of openness and work on both of 
our sides, but I will never forget that mo- 
ment, never! 


2. An individual understanding of the 
dynamics of other countries and of other 
people will occur. Leaders in business and 
industry today are quite near a realization 
of the implications of the international 
nature of our world and its effects on 
both business and our economy. Individ- 
uals in top positions can no longer afford 
to be isolationists or myopic in their 
world view. Educational institutions are 
generally slower to recognize the need for 
the ‘‘educated person’’ to comprehend 
our wider world and its people. A few 
language offerings and some area and 
world history courses, for example, are 
somehow still considered adequate for the 
liberal arts undergraduate. 

Returnees were ‘‘set on fire,’’ as it 
were, and tend to return to visit and to 
work with people in other places when- 
ever they can. Eighty percent of the pres- 
ent sample has returned to other countries 
for continuous sojourns of more than a 
month; some go quite regularly. These in- 
dividuals also report that, in some cases, 
their children and their spouses have gone 
abroad on their own. Said one, ‘‘We each 
go, whenever we can. The experience 
abroad has changed all of our lives. . .”’ 

Former Assistant Secretary (of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 





fairs) John Richardson, Jr., reminds us: 


To fail to participate in the world is to 
behave irresponsibly; for an American to 
deprive himself or herself of the ability to see 
the national experience in its world context is 
self-inflicted myopia; not to prepare oneself 
with the knowledge by which one may partic- 
ipate in society intelligently in a democracy 
based upon the consent of the governed—a 
consent exercised individually, at the polls, 
in the classroom, in the community, and in 
the face of the media—is a form of intellec- 
tual treason.5 


changed since the early 1960’s, as have 
academics’ perceptions of the ‘‘right’’ 
places to go. As one art historian claimed, 
‘*] had been at Harvard but after I re- 
turned from Oxford, I could snub my 
nose at Harvard, and still do.’’ Most re- 
spondents, however, speak less of 
prestige factors and more of the effects 
on their careers of the knowledge gained 
and the research produced. 

The specific favorable consequences of 
the experience abroad that were most 








‘*The amazing fact, however, is that even after 12-17 years, the 
alumni of the Fulbright-Hays program remain positive about 
their relationships with friends made ‘ over there,’ still visit and 
correspond regularly and personally, and still speak positively to 
others of the values of an overseas experience.”’ 








Returnees at all levels do have an under- 
standing of our international world and 
they do participate especially through 
their own research and work with stu- 
dents. Most speak of advising students to 
go abroad, and many realize that the ex- 
perience has influenced their own work: 
**The experience made me a much better 
teacher’; ‘‘It has been the basis of my 
professional career ever since then.”’ 


3. The experience abroad will affect a 
person’s career positively. Only 1 percent 
of the present sample indicated that their 
experience abroad ‘‘hindered somewhat’’ 
their own careers. In contrast, of these in- 
dividuals who were overseas 12-17 years 
ago, 86 percent judged that the experience 
abroad had helped their individual 
careers. 

It must also be noted that those who 
had been in Western European countries 
perceived more positive effects on their 
careers than did those who went else- 
where, (Chi- Square test significance level 
< .05). The world has, to be sure, 


* John Richardson, Jr. ‘‘Preparing for a Human 
Community.’” A Process of Global Enlightenment. 
Robert J. Armbruster, ed. Washington, D.C.: Board 
of F oreign Scholarships, 1976, po. 34-35. 


commonly rated can be ranked according 
to frequency as follows: 


1. Increased enjoyment in learning 

about other countries 
Broadened sensitivity to political 
aspects of life at home and abroad 
Stimulation or motivation to con- 
tinue in one’s field of choice 
Development of personal feelings 
of achievement and competence 
Personal friendships established 
abroad 
Enhanced appreciation of individ- 
ual differences within each na- 
tional group 
Greater appreciation for the inter- 
national nature of one’s field of 
specialization 
Development of a general inquisi- 
tiveness toward life 

. Opportunity to complete a phase 
of research or study while abroad 
Realization of widely shared inter- 
est in one’s field of specialization 
Professional relationships estab- 
lished abroad or lasting contacts 
with instructors abroad 
Opportunity to develop new re- 
search projects after one’s return 

. Opportunity to begin research 
work. 


All of the above are predictable conse- 
quences of individual participation in in- 
ternational educational exchange. To be 
sure, a great deal depends upon personal- 
ity factors, but all of the above conse- 
quences (except numbers 9, 12, and 13) 
were shared by more than 70 percent of 
the sample. 


A. others have also found, ® literally 


hundreds of various types of research and 
publications were specified as direct out- 
comes of the overseas sojourn as were 
professional contacts, the establishment 
of various kinds of international research 
centers at U.S. institutions, the develop- 
ment of new courses, and moves to better 
positions. On the more personal level, re- 
spondents constantly mentioned increases 
in their own tolerance, deep personal 
friendships established, increased self- 
esteem and self-confidence, examination 
of personal values, attitudes, long-range 
goals, patriotism, foreign language com- 
prehension, and confidence in using the 
foreign language. 

These positive findings must not be 
taken, however, to mean that there were 
no difficulties experienced abroad. Spe- 
cific problems can also be ranked in 
descending order of reported frequency: 


1. Study and research facilities 
Language for academic purposes; 
language for social purposes 
Availability or access to teaching 
staff 
Social relationships with local peo- 
ple; making friends; personal 
health; housing; finances 
Time pressures; availability of in- 
formation on university require- 
ments, courses, etc.; food 
Homesickness; the instructional 
system in the foreign country 
Racial and ethnic prejudices; ad- 
justment to local customs and life- 
style; loneliness; pace of life; 
availability of relevant information 
regarding local customs 


The above ranked listing of difficulties 
should not be interpreted to mean that the 
individuals in the sample had, in fact, a 


® Gullahorn and Gullahorn. op. cit., pp. 12-20. 
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difficult time during their sojourns. 
Rather, more than 90 percent of the sam- 
ple reported few or no difficulties in each 
of the above areas, with only one excep- 
tion: 16 percent mentioned inadequate 
study and research facilities. Neverthe- 
less, no evidence was found that those 
Overseas experienced serious difficulties 
except in a very few cases. 

The adjustment process in another cul- 
ture can be difficult and discouraging, 
often requiring a re-ordering of one’s 
basic assumptions, lifestyle, and some 
personal priorities. In the case of Ameri- 
cans at a senior level, those difficulties 
are commonly highly personal. For exam- 
ple, one respondent urged firmly, ‘‘In- 
form candidates that a period in another 
country can have adverse effects on a 
marriage relationship,’’ and went on to 
say that he considers his sojourn abroad 
**the beginning of the end of my mar- 
riage.”’ 

Some of the most bitter comments con- 
cerning the sojourn experiences were 


fairs, (d) we were always told ‘‘you are a 
mature scholar’’ and can get along with 
‘*lowered expectations’’—or else you must 
have separate support from your university 
or family. 


Equally strong were statements that 


someone should: 


. encourage the condescending, clubbish 

foreign service people to help the visiting 
professor. 
The [native people] had difficulty in under- 
standing our status as professors and our 
lack of special privileges, like access to a PX. 
Even the Ambassador and the USIS regard- 
ed Fulbrighters as second-class Americans, 
the starving Americans. 


Similar comments from 56 percent of the 
sample reflected strong feelings even after 
12-17 intervening years and deserve con- 
sideration. 

Two points can be made in this regard. 
First, even though some problems were 
probably related to individual adjustment 
difficulties, status assumptions were reg- 
ularly made by senior respondents. Some 








**Only 1 percent of the present sample indicated that their ex- 


perience abroad ‘hindered somewhat’ their own careers. In con- 
trast, of these individuals who were overseas 12-17 years ago, 86 
percent judged that the experience abroad had helped their in- 
dividual careers. . . Those who had been in Western European 
countries perceived more positive effects on their careers than did 


those who went elsewhere.’’ 








individuals or 
in the 


directed at some U.S. 
groups overseas, as evidenced 
following quote: 


Fulbright programmers, who do not facili- 
tate anything, discriminate against pro- 
fessors, as compared with AID and Embassy 
people at even the clerical levels, who get: (a) 
apartment allowances, furniture, cars, even 
language lessons for extended periods, 
though they never seem to bother to master 
same OR ASSOCIATE WITH THE 
NATIVES! (b) they also get time to find an 
apartment for at least 30 days while being 
maintained in deluxe hotels, while we had 5 
days to do the same, (c) we also, unless we 
personally made such relationships, were 
neither included nor invited in any Embassy, 
or cultural exchanges or cross-cultural meet- 
ings or social or educational or cultural af- 
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of these assumptions were evident in un- 
usual ways: ‘‘I never studied overseas; I 
had a senior appointment,”’ claimed one; 
**I had a Fulbright Research Scholars 
Grant,”’ replied another, ‘‘certainly I 
should have received special treatment;’’ 
‘*T was a post-Ph.D. Research Professor, 
but no one treated me accordingly,’’ 
claimed still a third. A large number of 
respondents volunteered the information 
that they are ‘‘the world’s leading expert 
in the field of . . .’”” Many used the term 
‘*scholar’’ to refer to themselves when 
asked to name their academic discipline. 
Clearly, special treatment was expected 
by many of these people, and they were 
unhappy when it was not forthcoming. 


Second, those respondents who were 
most bitter in their comments were also 
those individuals who had been at loca- 
tions where local arrangements seemed 
not to have been clearly formulated in ad- 
vance and where advanced preparation 
seemed to have been poor on the part of 
the host institutions. In many cases, in- 
dividuals claimed that they were notified 
of their appointments very late in the 
year. One respondent reported that he 
had exactly ‘‘three days to be on a plane 
for Japan!’’ In such cases, arrangements 
were certainly haphazard. It is no wonder 
that strong negative feelings remain even 
after a period of intervening years. 


Be while it is fair to point 

out that senior faculty or research indi- 
viduals may have particular assumptions 
about themselves and their status over- 
seas which are not always realistic, or 
able to be catered to, it is equally impor- 
tant to note that administrative inefficien- 
cy, poor planning, and last-minute deci- 
sions do not make things better for any- 
one. Particularly in institutions which 
have a history of administrative prob- 
lems, one wonders why funding continues 
if such difficulties only reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the program by creating ill 
feelings. Similarly, one wonders why 
qualities like humility, flexibility, and 
openness are not more often highly 
valued within the selection process. 

Two variables are crucial in interna- 
tional programming: (1) the program’s 
completeness in making provisions for 
clearly communicating the nature of the 
program and appropriate arrangements 
in the host country; and (2) the flexibility 
and openness to adjustment of the indi- 
vidual participants and those at the 
receiving institutions. 

After all the variables are considered 
and pondered, after all the memories are 
recalled and expressed, the overwhelming 
advice is still: Go! It should not be forgot- 
ten that while we have evidence here that 
the overseas experience did influence the 
lives of these individuals, when consid- 
ered 12-17 years later, there is no doubt 
that in the countries visited there are also 
many individuals who were positively in- 
fluenced by the presence of these Ful- 
bright-Hays sojourners. i 
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The Problems of Japanese 
Returning Students 


Anne Elizabeth Murase 


A study in institutionalized ethnocentrism in Japan. 


A. is known by all familiar 


with Japan, the system of formal school- 
ing in that country is most demanding of 
its students and rigid in its curriculum and 
entrance examination requirements. Edu- 
cation is compulsory in elementary 
(grades 1-6) and middle (7-9) schools. 

If a child is enrolled in the public 
school system, most likely entrance ex- 
aminations have not yet figured in his/her 
educational career. However, from this 
point on education ceases to be compul- 
sory, and a child who wants reputable 
secondary and higher education must 
compete actively for it. Access to what is 
conceived to be quality (college/univer- 
sity-prep) schooling is possible only (ex- 
cept in cases of bribes or extraordinary 
concessions) if the child successfully 
negotiates a series of progressively more 
difficult entrance examinations. 

Entrance to a prestigious department in 
an elite 4-year university is the ever- 
present goal in the lives of many Japanese 
youngsters, especially boys. (Although 
34.6 percent of the girls and 33.8 percent 
of the boys enter various types of col- 
leges/universities, about 84.6 percent of 
these girls enter women’s junior colleges. 
Of these, about 35 percent study home 


economics while the remainder tend to 
study primarily literature and languages.) 

Typical top-ranking institutions are the 
national universities—e.g., Tokyo, 
Kyoto, Hitotsubashi, and Ochanomizu 
(for women). Elite private universities/ 
colleges include those such as Keio, 
Waseda, Meiji, Jochi/Sophia, and 
Seishin/Sacred Heart (for women). 
Graduates of the elite schools tend to 
form academic cliques (gakubatsu) in 
which the interpersonal relationships can 
become crucial in various aspects of life, 
especially in business connections and in 
securing desirable employment. 


The ‘‘Escalator System’’ 


The route to academic prestige is more 
assured for those students enrolled in the 
‘*escalator system’’—i.e., those private 
schools which start at the kindergarten or 
elementary school level and continue 
through the baccalaureate degree. The 
term ‘‘escalator’’ comes from the analogy 
of the student ‘‘riding’’ up through the 
system while having to pass only nominal 
entrance examinations. Private schooling 
costs about five times the price of non- 
private schooling. The Japanese educa- 
tion system is well documented in 
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Kobayashi (1976), Nagai (1971), Passin 
(1965), Singleton (1967), and Vogel 
(1963).* 

It is into this inflexible and demanding 
structure that the so-called Japanese 
‘‘returning student’’ is thrust. The term 
‘returning student’’ (kikoku jid6 seito), 
in its usage by the Japanese Ministry of 
Education, refers primarily to those 
youngsters who have spent time and been 
partially educated abroad because of their 
parents having been stationed overseas in 
connection with trading/manufacturing 
firms, banks, the Foreign Ministry, or 
other organizations. Moreover, the term 
‘*returning student’’ tends to be restricted 
to those students in elementary school 
and up to, but not including, universities/ 
colleges. 

Although research concerning students 
returning to Japan is in its incipient 
stages, it is apparent that these students 
have problems with Japanese (especially 
writing and reading), mathematics, dif- 
ferent modes of cognition and learning, 
as well as inter-personal relationships. 
Naturally, the extent and nature of these 
difficulties varies greatly depending on 
the individual and his/her experiences. 

According to 1974 Ministry of Educa- 
tion figures, over 22,800 Japanese young- 
sters live abroad, of which over 14,900 
are overseas during years of compulsory 
education. Those returning to Japan 
from various countries numbered more 
than 3,000 in 1973, and this figure is said 
to be increasing at an annual rate of 15- 
20 percent. The areas from which the 
greatest number of students return are 
North America, Asia, and Western Eu- 
rope, followed by other regions. The 


* All sources are listed at the end of the article. 
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greatest number of youngsters (in de- 
scending order) are ages: 6-8, 3-5, 9-11, 
12-14, 15-17, and 18-19. Students judged 
by their teachers to be most in need of 
“‘special guidance’’ upon reentry into 
school in Japan are (1) those who have 
been overseas longer, thus showing a pos- 
itive correlation between a prolonged 
period abroad and need for ‘‘guidance,”’ 
and (2) those students (in descending or- 
der of frequency) in grades 4-6, 7-9, 1-3, 
and 10-12. However, for purposes of in- 
terpreting these figures, substandard 
classroom performance (which can be up- 
graded more easily in the lower grades) 
may need to be differentiated from socio- 
cultural-psychological alienation which 
may not be as apparent in the confines of 
the classroom but which may be equally 
or more consequential. Older returning 
students appear to adapt less easily upon 
return to Japan than do younger return- 
ing students. 

Japanese students abroad are enrolled 
in various types of schools on a full-time, 
supplementary and/or part-time basis. 
(See box.) 


Obviously, the extent to which these 
students interact with their overseas en- 
vironment as well as the degree to which 
they master the language of that foreign 
country depend on complex variables 
such as age, type of schooling, country, 
attitudes of the parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, and individual ability, to mention a 
few. 

Students have returned to Japan ever 
since Japanese families have worked and 
lived abroad temporarily, but with 
Japan’s increasing overseas economic and 
diplomatic activities the number of such 
students has become far more statistically 
significant than in the past. Problems 
faced by returning students are com- 
pounded by the post-World War II atti- 
tudinal and value ambiguities which make 
it more difficult for a youngster to inter- 
pret positively his/her heritage, let alone 
for the individual to find identity, legiti- 
macy, and the ‘‘roots of one’s existence.”’ 


Post-War Education Reform 


A further aggravation is the post-war 
education reform which popularized 
higher education so successfully that it in- 
duced mass competition to enter colleges/ 





taught in Japanese) 


Geneva’’ (3.1 percent). 


taught in Japanese) 


1. only tutoring school (0.0 percent). 


(taught in Japanese) 


percent) 


(0.0 percent) 
. Only local schools (26.3 percent) 


Only international schools (6.5 percent) 


tutoring schools (19.2 percent) 


Studying Abroad, 1974. 





Percent of Pupils Abroad Classified by Type of School(s) Attended 


A. Japanese Schools (primarily for dependents of Japanese living abroad temporarily; 


1. attending only full-time Japanese schools established abroad (22.8 percent). 

2. only Japanese school on a part-time basis (0.9 percent). 

3. both Japanese school and local school (20.3 percent). 

4. both Japanese school and international school, e.g., ‘‘International School in 


Tutoring School (primarily for dependents of Japanese living abroad temporarily; 


2. both tutoring school and local school (0.7 percent). 
3. both tutoring school and internationai school (0.0 percent). 


. Schools for Japanese Immigrants and Their Descendants Living Abroad Permanently 


1. only school for Japanese immigrants and their descendants (0.0 percent) 
2. both school for Japanese immigrants and their descendants and local school (0.1 


3. both school for Japanese immigrants and their descendants and international school 


No schooling—e.g., parents stationed in areas with inadequate local, international, 


Source: Ministry of Education, Interim Report: Survey of the Circumstances of Students 
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universities. Thus, education has become 
a kind of ‘‘cynosure’’ and primary locus 
of competition. Unfortunately, perform- 
ance on the entrance examination is not 
measured by scales of aptitude (which, at 
best, are far from perfect), but rather by 
the quantity and precision of an accumu- 
lated body of facts. 

Contents of the exams (which vary 
from school to school) center around 
ability in Japanese language (mastery of 
which is a formidable task even under 
ideal and consistent educational circum- 
stances), foreign language (the minute 
details of grammar rather than general 
ability), higher mathematics (which in 
Japan is introduced at an earlier stage and 
more rapid pace than in most other coun- 
tries), history, and social studies. 

The situation of the Japanese returning 
student often is (although inherently need 
not be) problematic and anxiety produc- 
ing for most concerned. Many of the 
strains and conflicts associated with the 
student’s reentry into the Japanese school 
system are produced by the structure of 
the education system based on many 
Japanese educators’ and other policy/ 
decisionmakers’ perception of reality and 
of what constitutes ‘‘the good society.’’ 
These views have become institutional- 
ized and they color most research on and 
discussion of the phenomenon of Japa- 
nese youngsters returning to Japan. 


Views of Reality 


Education policy and research are 
based on implicit and/or explicit philoso- 
phies of what the world is like. An exam- 
ple of an explicit statement of the world 
view of certain Japanese persons in the 
past can be found in Robert Bellah’s 
essay ‘‘Japan’s Cultural Identity: Some 
Reflections on the Work of Watsuji Tet- 
suro.’’ In this piece Bellah refers to the 
frequently discussed ‘‘particularism’’ of 
Japanese thought—i.e., the notion that 
Japan somehow is unique among nations 
with the implication that ‘‘things Japa- 
nese’ inherently are most excellent and 
worth perpetuating. Japanese particular- 
ism suggests that phenomena observable 
elsewhere are not applicable to Japan. Al- 
though Japan has undergone some major 
cultural/structural upheavals, this notion 
of particularism still prevails in certain 
sectors and pervades education policy and 
research. The saying ‘‘Nihonjin ni 
umarete, yokatta!’’ is a clear affirmation 
of the believed unique benefits of being 
born as and living as a Japanese. 

Such expressions of what some anthro- 
pologists call ‘thigh cultural commit- 
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ment’’ have various ramifications in in- 
stitutionalized ethnocentrism. The legacy 
of Japanese particularism can be seen in 
various practices. One interesting exam- 
ple is that of some academically excellent 
international schools in Japan which 
offer a rather Western-style education 
with classes conducted in English but 
which also provide courses in Japanese 
language. At present, such schools are 
denied accreditation by the Ministry of 
Education. Although I am not familiar 
with the details behind this refusal, my 
impression is that such schools are con- 
sidered deficient in providing those skills 
thought to be essential for legitimate par- 
ticipation in Japanese society. 


Ministry Denies Linguistic Pluralism 


It seems that one of the factors in the 
Ministry’s denial is its unwillingness to 
recognize linguistic pluralism with its 
various behavioral implications. It is true 
that some international schools do not 
teach adequate Japanese language skills 
since most instruction is in English. How- 
ever, even if bilingual curricula were 
created, certain particularistic attitudes of 
key decisionmakers would create formid- 
able obstacles in the path of accreditation 
of international schools in Japan. 

A prominent and deeply entrenched no- 
tion in the minds of many Japanese is 
what Edward Shils refers to as ‘‘specific- 
ity and imperativeness.”’ 


Interactive relationships, and whole soci- 
eties, vary in the degree of specificity and im- 
perativeness of these normative expecta- 
tions. The lower the degree of specificity and 
imperativeness, the greater the range of free- 
dom of the individual actor. 


It seems that high ‘‘specificity and imper- 
ativeness’’ in Japanese society tends to 
preclude granting value to other cognitive 
and behavioral options which individuals 
may choose to incorporate into their 
lives. This suggests that not only an 


economic-political but also a strong 
cultural-psychological definition of what 
constitutes ‘‘Japaneseness’’ indeed does 
exist. Taking this thought one step fur- 
ther, it could be argued that a cultural en- 
vironment evincing such an approach to 
reality has intrinsic limitations: 


1. Culture becomes viewed as a mono- 
lithic entity whose components are 
thought to be explicitly spelled out, rather 
than as an ever-changing constellation of 
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Middle school returning students at Keimei Gakuen in Tokyo receive special tutoring in academ- 
ics in the “‘international class.’’ This class and tutoring program are part of Keimei’s response to 
the needs of returnees. Keimei is a private elementary, middle, and high school founded by the 
Mitsui family. Keimei started as a special school for returning children of the Mitsui family in pre- 
World II Japan and is the oldest program for returnees. 


Photo courtesy the Mainichi Newspaper. 


environmental forces with which the indi- 
vidual interacts. 

2. The conceptual modes and institu- 
tions of that cultural invironment cannot 
be expanded beyond their ‘‘initial prem- 
ises,’’ as S.N. Eisenstadt notes. 

3. Such a cultural environment has 
what Eisenstadt calls ‘‘a high degree of 
resistance to change [which] usually im- 
plies the lack of ability to define such 
problems in a new way and, very often [is 
characterized] by a militant emphasis on 
the exclusiveness of these problems. . .”’ 


It has been my impression that the phe- 
nomenon of Japanese returning students 
has been narrowly conceived. If one scans 
the major Japanese- and English-lan- 
guage newspapers in Japan, one soon 
notices considerable coverage concerning 
returning students Their situation is 
termed a problem (mondai) of significant 
proportions. However, as I stated in an 
article in The Weekly Oriental Econ- 
omist: 


The overseas experience of youngsters 
should be regarded as fruitful. Rather than 
isolating students abroad in an artificially 
created environment—i.e., Japanese over- 


seas schools, and then directing great efforts 
to ensure their ‘‘rehabilitation’’ to the 
system upon return to Japan, it would seem 
appropriate for decisionmakers in educa- 
tion, industry, and all aspects of employ- 
ment to appreciate and reward diversity, 
provided of course that it is accompanied by 
excellent performance. One concrete step in 
this direction would be both the formal and 
informal recognition of some presently ex- 
isting international schools in Japan in order 
to make it practicable for persons to develop 
on the basis of, not in spite of, their overseas 
experience. In the absence of this kind of 
openness, Japanese internationalism will 
continue to be as it has been recently—that 
is, very parochial. 


In spite of such isolated contentions 
and frequent lip-service to the notion of 
‘*internationalism in education’’ and the 
‘*international person’’ (kokusai-jin), the 
terms in which discussion of the subject is 
couched suggest a limited mode of con- 
ceptualizing issues. 

A case in point is a series of nine weekly 
articles on returning students appearing 
in Nihon Keizai Shinbun (Japan Econom- 
ic Journal). Probably the reason for deal- 
ing with this topic was that some of the 
children of employees in major Japanese 
companies are, have been, or will be re- 
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turning students. Thus this ‘‘problem’’ is 
of interest. Perusal of translations of 
some of the article titles is revealing: 


May 3, 1976: ‘‘Plenty of Problems for 
Both Those Departing and Returning 
to Japan’’ 

May 10, 1976: ‘‘Heavy Burden on Japa- 
nese Companies Abroad’’ 

May 17, 1976: ‘‘Problems of Obtaining 
Teachers for [Japanese] Schools in 
Foreign Countries’’ 

May 24, 1976: ‘‘Difficulties in Establish- 
ing Japanese Schools [Abroad]”’ 

May 31, 1976: ‘‘Mothers Being Greatly 
Conscious of Education in Japan’’ 

June 7, 1974: ‘‘Terrible/Awful After 
Returning’’ 
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(Above): Students in the Department of Com- 
parative Culture at Sophia University Interna- 
tional College come from over 60 different 
countries. Many are Japanese students who 
have been partially or entirely educated 
abroad. Classes are conducted in English, and 
students may concentrate their studies in com- 
parative culture, Japanese language and cul- 
ture, or business and economics. This prece- 
dent-setting program is accredited fully by the 
Japanese Ministry of Education. 


(Left): About 150 returnees from over 30 
countries attend Higashiyama Elementary 
School, a public school in Tokyo. These child- 
ren are put into ordinary classes immediately 
but may also take a l-hour remedial Japanese 
class and an English conversation class. The 
purpose of this program is to help returnees re- 
tain their bilinguality and to give them a chance 
to “‘unwind’’ from difficulties they experience 
on returning to Japan. 


June 21, 1976: ‘‘The Necessity of Senior 
High Schools for Returnees’’ 

June 28, 1976: ‘‘Education to Make Full 
Use of Experience Abroad’”’ 

July 5, 1976: ‘‘Special Treatment for 
Returning Students Should Not Be Ap- 
proved’’ 


In certain instances, the contents of these 
articles are in a more flexible vein than 
some of the titles suggest. However, one 
can infer distinct attitudes toward an in- 
dividual’s overseas experience in relation 
to the Japanese education system: 


1. Neutral phenomena are trans- 
formed into ‘‘problems’’ mainly because 
of the monolithic character of Japanese 
education. 


2. ‘*Problems,’’ as opposed to oppor- 
tunities for further development on the 
basis of wider experience, are stressed. 

3. The functional aspect (education as 
an instrument of access to the ‘‘power 
structure’), rather than the developmen- 
tal dimension (education as an environ- 
ment for individual exploration and reali- 
zation) is emphasized. The result of this is 
a high degree of system maintenance. 

4. The mechanistic integration of the 
individual into what is conceived to be 
*‘the good society’’ seems to be given 
priority over the person’s internal integra- 
tion. Unless handled in a sensitive and 
enlightened manner the ‘‘special guid- 
ance’’/special schools to aid the adjust- 
ment of returning students can end up 
representing unilateral adjustment—i.e., 
the individual to the system, a process 
which virtually can cancel out and ‘‘exor- 
cise’’ alternative modes of cognition and 
been exposed while abroad. If so, this 
is quiet violence to human potential 
when conformity exacts such a high 
price. 

5. Founding Japanese schools overseas 
(as in the case of American overseas 
schools) can virtually encapsulate the stu- 
dent in a rarefied atmosphere. Although 
the rigors of Japanese education demand 
mastery of certain subjects, isolating 
students while abroad is a value-laden act 
which places the child in opposition to, 
and deprives him/her of encounter with 
the larger environment abroad. 

6. In instances where ‘‘utilization of 
overseas experience’’ is advocated, often 
this is more of an instrumental than a tru- 
ly integrative approach. Foreign language 
skills (especially English) are valued over 
concomitant cognitive and behavioral 
patterns learned abroad. Such a tendency 
could result in the returning student being 
viewed as a polyglot or ‘‘little informa- 
tion unit’’ on the subject of concrete facts 
pertaining to overseas life without truly 
encouraging the development of those 
characteristics which are precious to that 
person. 

7. Finally, conceiving of an otherwise 
neutral phenomenon as a ‘‘problem’’ is 
predicated on the notion that pluralistic 
values and modes of behavior necessarily 
are incompatible. Rather than reflecting 
existential reality, such a view more likely 
indicates an a priori assumption about ex- 
clusivity and nontransferability of experi- 
ence from one cultural environment to 
another. Furthermore, this premise spells 
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out unnecessary choices. Such an ill-con- 
ceived approach suggests that investiga- 
tors and decisionmakers must develop a 
more creative way of discussing differ- 
ences. Productive dialogue should trans- 
late into open-ended exploration (as op- 
posed to tidy administrative treatment) of 
inter-cultural phenomena, multicognitive 
processes, and various types of values, 
motivation, and inter-personal relation- 
ships. 


In Conclusion 


Rather than fabricate a sterile and 
schematic science out of what basically is 
the art of cultural pluralism, investigators 
had better reflect on the subtleties in- 
volved when an individual functions in a 
culturally pluralistic context. At this 
stage, in the absence of a viable concep- 
tual framework for perceiving and inter- 
preting aspects of Japanese returning 
students’ intercultural adjustment, at- 
tempts to neatly spell out ‘‘components’”’ 
of such adjustment processes are prema- 
ture. 

If one considers the culturally plur- 
alistic situation as a total medium as op- 
posed to specific and isolable ‘‘content,’’ 
Marshall McLuhan’s admonition con- 
cerning the investigation of media be- 
comes relevant: ‘‘. . . ‘content’ analysis 
offer{s] no clues to the magic of these 
media or to their subliminal charge.’’ 
Persons, such as Japanese returning stu- 
dents, who have experienced and been ex- 
posed to the assumptions of an expanded 
and variegated medium do not lend them- 
selves to simplistic and fragmented analy- 
sis. Thus, it is futile to sing praises of the 
**international person’’ (kokusai-jin) but, 
at the same time, to reduce those persons’ 
experiences, needs, and assets to segmen- 
tary elements. 

An example of this kind of reduction in 
the case of Japanese returning students is 
the positive value ascribed to instrumen- 
tal language skills acquired abroad, on 
the one hand, but concomitant devalua- 
tion of alternative modes of perception, 
cognition, interpersonal relations, moti- 
vations and values, on the other hand. 
Thrusting some of the more sensitive 
Japanese returning students into academ- 
ic and social environments which do not 
take cognizance of the ‘‘spell’’ cast by the 
culturally pluralistic medium which they 
have experienced may result in deep and 
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persistent alienation of such persons from 
Japanese society. 

Obviously, no purely administrative 
approach to the phenomenon of Japanese 
returning students will be adequate. If 
education policies for dealing with such 
students do not emanate from a philo- 
sophical base capable of expanding be- 
yond its initial premises, the end result of 
such policies will be unsatisfactory. Not 
only will the view of the reality at hand be 
incomplete, but a disruptively fragmented 
treatment of the students themselves will 
follow. 

Education helps form and also strives 
to adjust to the concept of ‘‘social reali- 
ty.’’ Is ‘‘social reality’? function minus 
possibility? Or, as Kierkegaard asks, is 
reality possibility actualized? Sadly, for 
many people reality is possibility frus- 
trated. Individuals, institutions, and 
societies often shortchange their true po- 
tential by trying to achieve short-term 
goals or ‘‘equilibrium.’’ Not long ago, 
John Gardner eloquently reminded us of 
this fact: 


A society that is perfectly healthy and per- 
fectly adjusted to its time and environment 
uses only a fraction of the possible modes of 
social functioning. But just as a species has 
in the genes of its members a great store- 
house of possibilities for future adaptation, 
sO a society must keep alive a range of alter- 
natives for possible future use. These are its 
seedbeds. Thus a society profits by diversity, 
by dissent, by many divergent points of view. 
Dissent and the freemarket of ideas test the 
validity of approved doctrine and build an 
inventory of possible alternative solutions to 
be used if circumstances change. 0 
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Japan’s Policy on 
Returning Students 


Tetsuya Kobayashi 


I n September 1976 a special committee 
was set up within the Japanese Ministry 
of Education for the purpose of promot- 
ing and facilitating education for ‘‘over- 
seas children’? who, accompanying their 
parents, temporarily reside abroad and 
then return to Japan. This committee was 
composed of 17 members, each represent- 
ing different interests such as education, 
academics, journalism, government and 
public services, and business and indus- 
trial circles. 

In April 1977 the committee submitted 
a report titled ‘‘On Basic Policies for Pro- 
moting Education for Overseas Chil- 
dren,’’ in which various points were cov- 
ered: (1) the purpose of education for 
overseas children, (2) the forms and func- 
tion of educational institutions for over- 
seas children, (3) the role of the govern- 
ment in promoting such education, and 
(4) immediate measures to be taken by the 
government. However, before going into 
details of the report a sketch of the back- 
ground of overseas children and their 
education is in order. 


Early Overseas Education for Japanese 
Children 


For purposes of this discussion we will 
refrain from dealing with the pre-World 
War II situation as it has little connection 
with the present-day one. The problem of 
education for overseas Japanese children 
as we know it today started immediately 
after Japan was permitted to reenter the 
international world in 1951. In 1953 the 
forerunner of the Japanese School in 
Taipei was established and in 1955 was 
followed by the opening of another Japa- 


nese school in Bangkok. During this same 
period two Japanese part-time supple- 
mentary schools were founded in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and New York. These early 
efforts were totally voluntary, initiated 
by the parents with the assistance of the 
resident Japanese diplomatic establish- 
ments. This voluntarism has remained 
one of the characteristics of overseas 
education. 

Another characteristic already evident 
in this early period was a kind of division 
of labor between the two types of over- 
seas education institutions—i.e., full-time 
Japanese schools and part-time Japanese 
supplementary schools. The former were 
set up in so-called developing areas while 
the latter were established in developed 
areas. In other words, Japanese parents 
living in developing areas wanted a self- 
contained Japanese school while those re- 
siding in the developed areas were content 
to send their children to local schools with 
additional instruction in the Japanese 
supplementary schools. 

Recently some of the characteristics of 
earlier Japanese overseas education have 
undergone modification. For example, in 
1962 the Japanese Ministry of Education 
agreed to use public money to send teach- 
ers to overseas schools. Between 1962 and 
1967, 93 public school teachers were sent 
to the Taipei and Bangkok Japanese 
schools as well as to 12 other Japanese 
schools which subsequently had been es- 
tablished as overseas Japanese communi- 
ties grew. Although most of these schools 
were in Asian cities, Japanese overseas 
schools also could be found in Africa, 
Latin America, and Eastern Europe. 
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Other forms of public assistance to such 
schools were increased and, by 1967, the 
following items were included: 


¢ Subsidies for rental of school build- 
ings 
Return trip expenses for teachers 
sent from Japan 
Overseas allowance for teachers sent 
from Japan 
Subsidies for salaries of instructors 
who were appointed locally by Japa- 
nese supplementary schools 
Partial funding for equipment and 
teaching materials 
Production and distribution of 
guidebooks for teachers and parents 
Free distribution of textbooks to all 
overseas children 
Establishment and maintenance of a 
special class for returning children at 
a public middle school in Japan 
Subsidies for selected public and pri- 
vate elementary, middle, and high 
schools which receive returning chil- 
dren upon reentry to Japan 


Between 1967 and 1977 further devel- 
opments occurred, the most significant 
being a great increase in the number of 
Japanese children overseas. Unfortunate- 
ly, figures prior to 1966 are lacking, but 
according to the first survey conducted by 
the Ministry of Education in 1966, over- 
seas children of compulsory school age 
6-15 numbered 4,159. By 1977 the num- 
ber had reached 19,489, thus indicating a 
five-fold increase within 10 years. Of 
these children some 42 percent studied in 
full-time Japanese overseas schools 
spread throughout not only Asia (20 
schools), Latin America (11), Africa and 
the Middle East (9), but also located in 
Eastern and Western Europe (7), North 
America (1 in New York City), and 
Oceania (1). 

Japanese supplementary schools also 
have proliferated. While in 1967 only five 
such schools existed in Europe and North 
America, by 1977 this figure increased to 
72. Most supplementary schools can be 
found in Europe (24) and North America 
(23). However, such schools also have 
been established in Asia (7), Latin Amer- 
ica (8), and Oceania (5), as well as in 
Africa and the Middle East (5). It appears 
that the earlier regional division between 
Japanese full-time and supplementary 
schools has been blurred. 

Along with greater numbers of children 
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overseas we can note an increase in chil- 
dren returning to Japan from abroad. In 
1973 such children numbered 3,129 and 
by 1977 returnees were estimated at over 
4,000 annually. In order to cope with 
these growing numbers, services for re- 
turning children have been expanded. By 
1977 special classes to meet the particular 
requirements of returning children rose to 
22 and schools cooperating with the needs 
of returnees numbered 34. 


Japan Overseas Educational Services 


Undoubtedly the growing number of 
Japanese children living temporarily 
overseas is due to the unprecedented ex- 
pansion of Japan’s international activi- 
ties, notably in economic fields. In 1971 
businesses engaged in international activi- 
ties set up, with government support, a 
foundation called Japan Overseas Educa- 
tional Services (JOES). Acting as a chan- 
nel between business circles at home and 
overseas Japanese communities, JOES 
has made a considerable contribution to 
fundraising for purposes of setting up 
new schools overseas. In cooperation 
with the government JOES also has pro- 
vided such services as correspondence 
education for overseas children who lack 
the opportunity to attend school, guid- 
ance for departing and returning children 


compulsory education of overseas chil- 
dren. The government, parents, and 
business circles are now questioning the 
extent of government participation in 
overseas education. This issue of govern- 
ment participation must be viewed in rela- 
tion to the voluntarism characteristic of 
overseas education so far. 

As mentioned above, the report by the 
special committee established within the 
Ministry of Education deals first with the 
purpose of education for overseas chil- 
dren. The original motivation for estab- 
lishing overseas schools was to ensure 
overseas children educational opportuni- 
ties similar to those in Japan so that upon 
return home the children’s overseas ex- 
perience would not become a liability. 
This point has been a major concern of 
parents as well as the employers who send 
their employees abroad. The anxiety of 
these persons should be understood in the 
context of the severe competition for 
access to elite high schools and univer- 
sities. In this situation even brief absence 
from the Japanese school system, espe- 
cially during secondary school, can be 
devastating. 

On the other hand educators and par- 
ents are increasingly concerned that the 
excessive anxiety about providing Japa- 
nese schooling for overseas children could 








**.. . educators and parents are increasingly concerned that the 
excessive anxiety about providing Japanese schooling for 
overseas children could attenuate the benefits which these 
children might derive from living abroad.”’ 








and their parents, donation of school 
buses and other equipment, and publica- 
tion of a monthly journal, to mention the 
major activities. JOES is a good example 
of the voluntarism characterizing over- 
seas education. 

However, in addition to the efforts of 
JOES and other organizations, Japanese 
governmental participation in overseas 
education has increased greatly to the ex- 
tent that in 1975, for example, 52 percent 
of the maintenance costs of the existing 
40 Japanese schools was paid by public 
funds. Already there have been some de- 
mands, although emanating from a mi- 
nority, for full government support of the 
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attenuate the benefits which these chil- 
dren might derive from living abroad. if 
freely exposed to a different cultural 
milieu overseas, children could enjoy 
learning experiences which are not avail- 
able to their contemporaries at home. 
However, it must be stressed that inte- 
grating children with different cultural 
experiences into Japan’s monolithic so- 
ciocultural system is far from easy. 


The Ministry’s Compromise 


Herein lies a difficult dilemma to which 
the Ministry of Education committee was 
able to offer only a compromise response. 
The committee acknowledged two paral- 


lel purposes of overseas education. On 
the one hand, it is necessary to provide 
appropriate educational opportunities for 
overseas children in order to ease the anx- 
iety of children and parents concerned 
about schooling upon return to Japan 
and to allow parents to devote themselves 
to their mission abroad without excessive 
burdens and distractions. On the other 
hand, the committee recognized that edu- 
cation for overseas children should aim at 
developing qualities of international 
mindedness, for example. Thus, educa- 
tional provisions for children both while 
abroad and upon return to Japan should 
transform the overseas experience into an 
advantage rather than into a handicap. 

Means of accomplishing these two par- 
allel purposes are discussed in the section 
of the committee’s report on the forms 
and functions of overseas educational in- 
stitutions. While the committee maintains 
that the form of overseas education 
should be determined according to the 
needs of the local environment, the com- 
mittee nevertheless offered guidelines for 
providing overseas educational institu- 
tions. The report accepts the traditional 
distinction between the full-time Japanese 
school and the Japanese supplementary 
school, maintaining that the former 
should be set up in the developing areas 
while the latter should be established in 
the developed regions. However, this 
position allows for full-time Japanese 
schools in developed regions: such 
schools can be built as long as facilities in 
Japan for returning children are not suffi- 
cient and a genuine local overseas need 
exists. 

The committee report further suggests 
cooperation with international schools 
abroad for purposes of promoting and 
facilitating education for Japanese 
overseas children. Another recommenda- 
tion of the report is that Japanese over- 
seas schools, whose main function re- 
mains that of providing overseas educa- 
tional opportunities similar to those in 
Japan, nevertheless should not blindly 
imitate schools in Japan and should avoid 
becoming entrance examination oriented. 
Rather, overseas Japanese schools should 
maximize the advantages of being abroad 
and become ‘‘open schools’’ by introduc- 
ing into the curriculum study of the local 
language and culture. These ‘‘open 
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The Fulbright Alumni Association 


Arthur P. Dudden 


1. saluting the members of the Fulbright 
Alumni Association in the first issue of The Fulbrighters’ 
Newsletter, former Senator J. William Fulbright, our 
Honorary Chairman, reaffirmed his longstanding goal of 
developing ‘‘an international constituency’’ for the 
peaceful resolution of quarrels among nations and en- 
lightened advancement among the peoples of the earth. 
Stated Fulbright: 


We must try, through international education, to realize 
something new in the world—a purpose that will inspire us 
and challenge us to use our talents and material wealth in a 
new way, by persuasion rather than force, cooperatively 
rather than competitively, not with the intention of gaining 
dominance for a nation or an ideology, but for the purpose 
of helping every society develop its own concept of public 
decency and individual fulfillment. 


Meanwhile ex-Fulbrighters were addressing themselves 
on their own initiatives to particular aspects of the Sena- 
tor’s goal. For example, Walter Gross, once a grantee to 
Austria and now a professor of marketing, had written 
from Georgia: 


I would be interested in joining and serving an alumni asso- 
ciation which actively promulgates the basic philosophy of 
the Fulbright-Hays Program. Do you have or plan to have 
meetings to consider problems and solutions involved in 
fostering international goodwill and the cooperative ex- 
change of knowledge internationally? 


And William A. Wilson from Utah wrote: 


I have just received two national awards for the book that 
resulted from my time in Finland. I feel some kind of obliga- 
tion to be of help to others as others were once a help to me. 


The association’s own purposes are constitutionally 
laid down in its Articles of Association: 


The association, utilizing the experiences of the former par- 
ticipants in the Fulbright and similar programs of interna- 
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tional educational and cultural exchanges, is organized to 
further the purposes of the Fulbright Act and the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act in promoting in- 
ternational exchanges among all nations and to encourage 
and promote relationships among former participants in 
the programs carried on under those and other similar acts. 


Together, Senator Fulbright’s sentiments, the zeal of 
Fulbrighters, and the association’s stated purposes are 
striking a responsive chord. The Fulbright Alumni Asso- 
ciation enrolled over 700 paying members during its first 
drive from August through December 1977, and its 
membership has been growing impressively ever since. 

More than 5,000 former Fulbright grantees first 
learned about the association from a letter sent out in Ju- 
ly by Donald S. Lowitz, Chairman of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships (BFS). The BFS supervises the Ful- 
bright programs of mutual educational and cultural ex- 
change under the guiding wing of the Department of 
State abetted by numerous bodies public and private at 
home and abroad. To inquiries and leads generated by 
Mr. Lowitz’s advice, the Fulbright Alumni Association 
issued its first public call for members confining itself at 
first for practical purposes to recipients of Fulbright 
grants from the United States alone. It appealed to all 
American Fulbrighters who had studied, lectured, done 
research, or engaged in other activities such as compos- 
ing, painting, sculpting, and writing outside the United 
States to join. Dues were set by the association’s Board of 
Directors at $10 per year. 

The Fulbright Alumni Association was formally cre- 
ated on February 27, 1977, in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Appropriately its birthplace was the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel near Independence Hall, where the Unit- 
ed States of America had proclaimed itself a new republic 
2 centuries earlier in 1776. The association’s full, legal ti- 
tle is the Fulbright Association of Alumni of Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Exchange. In fact, the 
longstanding idea of assembling together a united body 
of Fulbrighters into a viable alumni organization had 
crystallized during the reunions held in April and May of 
1976 under the auspices of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships in celebrating both the nation’s Bicentennial and 
the 30th anniversary of the Fulbright program. 

The resolution that a Fulbright alumni association ‘‘be 
formed to support and further the principles and pur- 
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poses’’ of the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961, as the prevailing legislation is 
known, was proposed at a reunion meeting held at the 
College of William and Mary. The proposal was spon- 
sored by Arthur I. Steinberg, a periodontist Fulbright lec- 
turer to Ireland, and Ernest D. Rose, then a Temple Uni- 
versity professor of radio, television, and filmmaking, a 
former grantee to Austria, who is now Dean of the 
School of Arts of California State Polytechnic University 
at Pomona. This Williamsburg resolution has been en- 
dorsed many times over. It is the cornerstone of the Ful- 
bright Alumni Association. 

Many meetings took place during the ensuing months. 
Ideas and opinions were exchanged. Starting-up funds 
were sought and obtained. Priorities and leaders emerged 
among the dozen or so men and women who had stepped 
forward at the conception. Always foremost was their 
conviction that a need exists for such an organization. 

Today the Fulbright Alumni Association is an inde- 
pendent, constitutional, nonprofit, and tax-exempt body, 
with articles of association, bylaws, officers, a board of 
directors, legal counsel, and auditor. Its headquarters are 
in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, where its first President, 
Arthur P. Dudden, is Chairman and Professor of History 
at Bryn Mawr College. Its other officers include vice 
presidents Linda Keller Brown, American Studies Pro- 
gram, USIA; Ernest D. Rose, Dean of the School of 
Arts, California State Polytechnic University at Pomona; 
and Arthur I. Steinberg, our treasurer, a periodontist in 
private practice who is also on the faculty of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania’s School of Dental Medicine; and our 
secretary, Roy F. Knight, of the National Endowment for 
the Arts. The other directors are Merton C. Bernstein, 
Professor of Law, Washington University; Scott Donald- 
son, Professor of American Literature, the College of 
William and Mary; Marjorie Gardner, Professor of 
Chemistry, University of Maryland; Richard C. Maxwell, 
Professor of Law, University of California at Los An- 
geles; and John F. Reichard of the World Affairs Council 
of Philadelphia. Our legal counsel is Michael H. Cardozo 
IV, of Washington, D.C. 

Who may be a member of the Fulbright Alumni Asso- 
ciation? Do you have to be a U.S. citizen? Can foreign 
nationals join? Can administrators? What happens to 
your eligibility if you migrate to or from the United 
States after holding a Fulbright grant? Such questions 
arise. 

Our bylaws provide for three categories or connections 
with the association: membership, association, and af- 
filiation. Membership is, of course, foremost. Each 
category rests on application or invitation or both. 

Members include any persons of United States nation- 
ality who, while citizens of the United States, were partic- 
ipants, grantees, or other form of beneficiaries of the 
Fulbright program of international cultural and educa- 
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tional exchanges. The Board of Directors may also admit 
to membership participants, grantees, or other form of 
beneficiaries of similar or related programs operated 
under the auspices of the U.S. Government. 

Associates may include any persons who, while not 
U.S. citizens, have been participants, grantees, or other 
form of beneficiaries of the Fulbright program or of any 
similar program operated under the auspices of the U.S. 
Government, and any other persons who have been par- 
ticipants, grantees, or other form of beneficiaries of in- 
ternational educational and cultural exchanges operated 
under the auspices of a private organization or a govern- 
ment other than the U.S. Government. 

Affiliates may include any other persons who are or 
have been active in programs of international educational 
and cultural exchanges, or individual scholars or students 
who have undertaken international educational and cul- 
tural activities but who are not eligible for membership. 

Institutional Affiliates may include any nonprofit 
organizations created and operating for educational, sci- 
entific, charitable or cultural purposes that are not ex- 
clusively local in nature and are engaged, either directly 
or through their membership or personnel, in interna- 
tional educational and cultural activities. 

Each member of the association shall have a vote in all 
matters to be decided by the members. Except for the 
privilege of voting, associates and affiliates shall have all 
the benefits of membership including the presentation of 
their views. The category for members is being fully im- 
plemented, as applications and dues payments are re- 
ceived. Formal election to membership by the Board of 
Directors occurs at its quarterly meetings. 

The categories for associates and affiliates are just now 
opening for enrollments. Indeed Elizabeth Lam Vieg, 
former Executive Associate of the Committee on the In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons (1947-71), now the 
Council for the International Exchange of Scholars, has 
recommended admitting persons who, in her words, have 
served as ‘‘an integral part’’ of the Fulbright program 
and who, like ex-grantees, represent a largely untapped 
resource of talent and experience. Mrs. Vieg urges full or 
qualified membership in the association for: (1) spouses 
who accompanied grantees on their foreign assignments, 
many of whom made substantial contributions in their 
own right; (2) retired staff officers of CIEP and CIES, 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the 
Department of State, the Institute of International 
Education; and the secretariat of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, as well as Americans who directed Ful- 
bright Commissions or Foundations abroad; (3) former 
members of the boards of CIEP, CIES, IIE, and the 
BFS, who served selflessly without compensation, a 
number of whom sustained the exchange program by 
their wisdom and devotion through years of lean appro- 
priations while also defending it against occasional yet 
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disturbing pressures to subvert it to the narrowest of na- 
tional interests. As Mrs. Vieg believes, such additions 
might enhance the capabilities of the Fulbright Alumni 
Association significantly. 

We seek to involve as well the nearly 80,000 representa- 
tives of foreign countries who came as Fulbrighters to the 
United States, although the association’s efforts so far 
have been concentrated on locating and enrolling as 
many as possible of the 42,000 American Fulbrighters 
who went abroad. A number of possibilities offer them- 
selves for devising an effective ‘‘international constituen- 
cy,’’ that is, a worldwide network of former Fulbrighters 
marshalled for service. Briefly put these are: 


1. Associate or Affiliate membership and Institutional 
Affiliates, as defined above from our bylaws, for 
nationals and organizations of other countries. 

. A confederation comprised of Fulbright alumni 
associations wherever they already exist or will be 
formed to include the Fulbright Alumni Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

International regional bodies of Fulbrighters to 
represent them and their friends worldwide. 
Country-by-country cooperative arrangements to 
improve present levels of assisting new grantees to 
ready themselves to study and live in the United 
States and to improve present levels of assisting 
new American grantees to live and study abroad. 


We Fulbrighters, who more than most persons are ex- 
perienced to do so, must think globally if our cooperative 
potentials are to be realized. Even American Fulbright- 
ers, who testify repeatedly to the value of their own over- 
seas experiences, must recognize that the experience of 
living and studying in the United States was as important 
for Fulbrighters from other countries as were our experi- 
ences abroad. Fulbrighters worldwide affirm that their 
international ventures profoundly affected them as indi- 
viduals. Each lost some narrowness of comprehension. 
Each gained some broader vision. 

A forum is given us by The Fulbrighters’ Newsletter, 
the first issue of which was published in December 1977 
at Michigan State University, where it is edited by Paul J. 
Ferlazzo. Its pages can afford the means for transform- 
ing Our potential usefulness into effective channels of 
communication and linkages for cooperative endeavor. 
Its first issue addressed itself to Fulbrighters the world 
over. 

The Fulbright Alumni Association is determined to 
provide the agency the means to tap the resources em- 
bodied in the Fulbrighters individually. The association 
seeks to disseminate the benefits of participating in the 
Fulbright program to each grantee and beyond. It intends 
to muster public support for high-quality international 
educational and cultural exchange. In striving toward its 
goals, the Fulbright Alumni Association will serve its 
members and the world. CO 





USC Foreign Alumni 
Association 


Jerry E. Wulk 


66é a 

his is the first time in 50 years that I have been in 
contact with my university!’’ I hear comments like this 
far too often in my travels as the Director of the Office of 
International Services and Alumni at the University of 
Southern California (USC). This time, however, the 
speaker was a gentleman from Peru who had met then 
USC President Rufus B. Von KleinSmid in 1923 while 
Von KleinSmid was attending a Pan-American confer- 
ence in Peru. 





Dr. Jerry Ernst Wulk is the Director of the Office of In- 
ternational Services and Alumni and is Adjunct Associate 
Professor, School of Education, University of Southern 
California. 
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At that time Von KleinSmid told the young man that 
USC had no Peruvian students and asked him if he’d like 
to return there to study. The young man accepted and re- 
turned to the University with Von KleinSmid 2 days later. 
He went on to earn a bachelor’s degree in 1927. 

Today, another USC President, Dr. John R. Hubbard, 
is trying to reestablish contact with USC’s foreign alumni 
all over the world. His idea of establishing international 
alumni clubs became a reality with the creation of the Of- 
fice of International Services and Alumni at USC. 

In 2 years the USC Office of International Services and 
Alumni has formally organized a tota! of 24 alumni clubs 
in Mexico City, Panama City, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Santiago, Bogota, Quito, Lima, Caracas, Cairo, Tehran, 
Kuwait, Karachi, Jidda, Riyadh, Manila, Jakarta, Sing- 
apore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Tokyo, Seoul, Taipei, and 
London. 

Representatives of each prospective club first must 
provide a permanent and reliable address of one or two 
alumni who will accept the responsibility of acting as 
liaison between USC and other alumni in their country. 
The USC alumni office makes plans to meet with the 
alumni in their country when at least 10 alumni and 
friends are certain to be available for a general organiza- 
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tional meeting. If 15 or more alumni are present at this 
organizational meeting, we formally organize thie club 
and select officers. 

Members of many USC alumni clubs have been espe- 
cially helpful in locating past USC students in their coun- 
tries. Maintaining accurate and permanent address list- 
ings of alumni has been a continuing problem, but one 
that is being solved by USC alumni in each country. No- 
tices are posted in local papers to announce upcoming 
alumni meetings. Some alumni have agreed—and wel- 
come the responsibility—to do some initial screening of 
potential students for their alma mater. 

In Saudi Arabia, a formal organization is not possible 
because of government restrictions. Consequently, the 
alumni clubs in Jidda and Riyadh elect representatives in- 
stead of presidents as their leaders. While I was attending 
an alumni meeting in Riyadh, I was impressed with the 
number of government officials that were members of the 
USC alumni family. The latest Saudi records list 14 depu- 
ty ministers, five full ministers, and two royal princes as 
USC graduates. 

In Kuwait, a number of distinguished government offi- 
cials are USC alumni, primarily in the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. They are graduates of USC’s School of Commu- 
nications and are active in Kuwait television. 

Our club in Karachi is quite active and consists mainly 
of graduates of the USC School of Public Administra- 
tion. This is also true in Bangkok and in Manila. 


In the Philippines, the USC alumni club includes many 
U.S. citizens who are stationed at military bases. Normal- 
ly, the international alumni clubs are built around the na- 
tionals in each country. However, when U.S. citizens are 
involved in the clubs, they play active roles but do not as- 
sume the responsibility for maintaining the alumni organ- 
ization. 


In Seoul and Tokyo, the alumni have been meeting in- 
formally for a number of years. They were pleased to see 
the recent formalization of their clubs. 

The most active club in the Orient is in Tokyo. This en- 
thusiastic organization has had as one of its leaders 
Japan’s former Prime Minister Takeo Miki. No club has 
been more cooperative in entertaining visiting USC facul- 
ty and friends. As I am writing this article, the famous 
USC Song Girls are performing in Tokyo for a Japanese 
football game and are being entertained by the USC- 
Tokyo alumni club. This past spring, the national cham- 
pion USC swimming team visited Japan as guests of the 
Japanese Federation of Swimming and the USC-Tokyo 
alumni club. 

Because of its proximity to the United States, Mexico 
City has had an informal alumni organization for a num- 
ber of years. This past year we formalized the club and 
are now attracting alumni and friends not only from 
Mexico City but also from the Toluca area. 

In Panama, we were surprised to find over 70 Panama- 
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nian alumni interested in forming a club. In Caracas, our 
alumni club is under the leadership of some recently re- 
turned graduates who were participants in Venezuela’s 
Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho Scholarship Program while 
on USC’s campus. In Rio de Janeiro, an active club is 
made up of a large number of graduates of our School of 
Public Administration who have great influence in educa- 
tional and professional circles. 

In Brazil we have two active clubs. Because of the 
many alumni in the Sao Paulo area, we have been able to 
establish an enthusiastic group made up primarily of suc- 
cessful businessmen who attended the Graduate School 
of Business Advance Management for Brazilian Execu- 
tives Seminar. Although these men were only on campus 
for a short time, they have become extremely interested 
and involved in the University’s activities. They have 
done an excellent job of identifying outstanding Brazilian 
students for us. Also, many graduates, who have become 
members of the faculty of the Universidade de Campinas, 
are active in our Sao Paulo club. 

Under the strong leadership of a man who earned both 
his bachelor’s and master’s degree from USC, the USC- 
Chile Alumni Club has developed rapidly. American bus- 
inessmen, who are USC graduates and interested in de- 
veloping future business ventures in Chile, have visited 
with our alumni in Santiago and have found them to be 
extremely helpful. In Lima, we have an interesting group 
made up of students who graduated in the early 1930’s 
and now hold top positions in the country. Peruvian 
alumni come from as far away as 500 miles to attend the 
alumni meetings. ] 

Now that our clubs are becoming organized and active, 
USC’s College of Continuing Education is discussing the 
possibility of arranging seminars and workshops con- 
ducted by our faculty and sponsored by the alumni clubs 
in the respective countries. 

Within the next year, we hope to be able to publish an 
international alumni directory listing the names of our 
alumni and friends, their home addresses, and their busi- 
ness affiliations. In this directory we expect to publish the 
annual meeting dates of all of our international alumni 
clubs for the benefit of faculty, administrators, and 
alumni who are traveling in the area. 

We are pleased our clubs are made up of not only 
alumni, but also friends who have a sincere interest in the 
university. In some cases we have made honorary alumni 
of prominent individuals sincerely interested in USC. 

USC is well on the way to bringing its international 
alumni and friends back into the ‘‘Trojan Family.’’ Be- 
cause of our international alumni clubs, the University is, 
for the first time, communicating on a regular basis with 
its past foreign students by mail, and more importantly, 
through personal contact. We feel that this program will 
present an exciting and challenging new dimension to 
USC in the future. 0 
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tools of the trade 





International Business Issues—Toward 
New International Cooperation, pub- 
lished by the Stanford Research Institute, 
presents the conclusions and recommen- 
dations of several SRI executive ses- 
sions. The report contains issues dis- 
cussed by representatives of industrial 
and financial organizations based in some 
50 countries, including relations between 
multinationals and nation-states, building 
more effective boards of directors, man- 
aging and operating multinational enter- 
prises, and various aspects of interna- 
tional corporate citizenship. 64 pp. $50. 
For copies, write SRI International, 333 
Ravenswood Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 
94025. 


English Language and Orientation Pro- 
grams in the United States, published by 
the Institute of International Education, 
is a directory of U.S. institutions offering 
intensive English language training pro- 
grams, English-as-a-second-language 
courses, orientation programs, and spe- 
cial opportunities for students from 
abroad. $3.50. (The 1978 issue should be 
available in Spring 1978). For copies, 
write to Correspondence and Sales Divi- 
sion, IIE, 809 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, NY 10017. 

Programs on courses in English lan- 
guage or orientation for foreign students 
should be brought to the attention of 
Joan Kertis, Division of Orientation and 
Enrichment Programs, IIE, (address 
above). Ms. Kertis will try to include 
these programs and courses in up-coming 
issues of the directory. 


AACRAO Guide to Pakistan, written by 
Leo J. Sweeney, assists admissions offi- 
cers of American colleges and universities 
in evaluating the academic credentials of 
Pakistani applicants. It provides a thor- 
ough description of the Pakistani system 
of education, lists sample curricula, and 
advises on how achievements in the Pak- 
istani system may be equated with those 
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in the American. Also illustrates typical 
certificates, diplomas, and marks sheets 
issued by Pakistani institutions. 156 pp. 
$6. For copies, write the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, One Dupont Circle, 
NW, Suite 330, Washington, DC 20036. 


International Education: A Compendium 
of Federal Agency Programs provides 
specific information on programs spon- 
sored by the Federal Government in sup- 
port of international education. $5 (pre- 
paid). Write the International Education 
Project, American Council on Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, DC 
20036. 


Progress of Education in the United 
States of America: 1974-76 is the report 
prepared for the International Confer- 
ence on Education that was held in Sep- 
tember 1977 in Geneva, Switzerland, 
under the auspices of the International 
Bureau of Education, UNESCO. This 
report contains an overview of U.S. edu- 
cation during the target years, recent sta- 
tistics on U.S. education, a discussion 
and listing of education-related laws dur- 
ing the period, and a special section on 
educational research and information 
services. 95 pp. $2.40. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20401. Include the stock 
number (017-080-01771-7) with your 
order. 


The Bridge, a quarterly publication of the 
Center for Research and Education, aims 
to bring together and synthesize cross- 
cultural data of interest to persons in 
business, government, education, envi- 
ronment affairs, and others who deal in 
international affairs. It contains articles 
on foreign customs, useful publications 
listings, and a professional resource in- 
ventory in the fields of overseas adoption, 
research, and training. Approx. 48 pp. 
$12 US, $16 foreign for 1-year subscrip- 
tions. Write the Center for Research and 
Education, 2010 East 17th Avenue, Den- 
ver, CO 80206. 


Educational Media Resources on Egypt, 
prepared by the University of Michigan 
Audio-Visual Education Center for the 
Office of Education at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This directory includes a listing of some 
424 items including 16, 8, and 35 mm. 
films, slide sets, audio tapes, records, 
video tapes, and kits that are available on 
the study of Egypt. The publication pro- 
vides a separate subject index as well as a 
description of each resource. $2.10. For 
copies, write the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, DC 20402. Include 
the stock number (017-080-01789-0) with 
your order. 


The American Universities Field Staff has 
produced 27 documentary films entitled 
‘*Faces of Change.’’ The films focus on 
people under various ecological condi- 
tions and on their aspirations and beliefs. 
The roles of women, education, social 
and economic systems, and effects of 
modernization on values are themes ex- 
plored in each of five rural settings— 
Bolivian highlands, northern Kenya, 
northern Afghanistan, Taiwan, and the 
Soko Islands off the China coast. For 
additional information on these films, 
contact Field Staff Films, The American 
Universities Field Staff, 3 Lebanon 
Street, Hanover, NH 03755. 





A Modest (Research) Proposal 


Charles Boewe 


Practical guidelines for Western researchers who wish to study in South Asia. 


Charles Boewe 1976 


H..... waited 6 


years for a sabbatical, having scrounged 
and begged and perhaps even gently pre- 
varicated to obtain research funds, most 
American scholars, surrounded by final 
exam papers but pumped full of enthusi- 
asm and inoculations, want to get on with 
it. Why the delayed visa? 

In addition to having a robust digestive 
system, any scholar wanting to work in 
South Asia needs to be able to simulate 
the state of unflappable serenity that the 
West thinks of as ‘‘Oriental Calm.’’ Kip- 
ling, whose books contain more wisdom 
about the Subcontinent than all the find- 
ings of social scientists put together 
(wisdom, not ‘‘data’’), gives us the ad- 
monitory image of ‘‘a tombstone white, 
with the name of the late deceased’’ bear- 
ing ‘‘the epitaph drear: ‘A fool lies here 
who tried to hustle the East.’ ’’ 

There is widespread misunderstanding 
about what happens—or fails to hap- 
pen—when an American scholar tries to 
get permission to conduct research in one 
of the South Asian countries. Having 
been rather closely involved with the pro- 
cess for the past decade in India and 
Pakistan, I want to try to sketch what 


happens. Those scholars willing to listen 
may find more productive outlets for 
their bottled-up energy than firing off 
angry letters to their Congressmen, who, 
alas, carry little clout in countries where 
they have no constituency. 

Since a scholar with a research pro- 
posal is in somewhat the same queasy 
position as a student with an overdue 
term paper, he ought to cultivate the same 
cagey awareness of his readers’ strengths 
and weaknesses that saw him safely 
through graduate school without know- 
ing any more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. Like any writer, he should study and 
understand his audience. Considering the 
thousands of dollars riding on the out- 
come of a research proposal, his success 
in winning a grant and then receiving per- 
mission to carry out the work may be the 
highest rate per word his prose will ever 
earn. 

Winning a grant is one thing, carrying 
it out is another. Decisions on these 
different hurdles will be made by two 
separate groups of people having very 
different criteria for approval. Thus a 
scholar actually has two audiences, and 
he must devise his proposal either to ap- 
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peal to both at once, or he must shape it 
in such a way that part can be discarded 
for one audience. Since so much hangs on 
the outcome, it is not inconceivable that 
he write two proposals. 

I seldom find American scholars lack- 
ing in skill when they appeal to the senti- 
ments and prejudices of American grant- 
giving bodies. My eyes have misted over 
as I read how this particular chap’s pres- 
ence in Karachi will bring about, eventu- 
ally, a renaissance in Keokuk. Sitting 
where I do, I race on to learn what benefit 
it is going to confer on Karachi. Not a 
word. I shall concentrate, therefore, on 
his overseas audience. 


Overseas Grant Reviewers 


Although reviewing bodies overseas 
may have, or be able to obtain, some pro- 
fessional advice, it is almost certain that 
they will be less expert on the subject than 
the author. When the proposal finally 
passes tO government servants—on 
whom, after all, its success hangs or 
falls—you can be sure it is in the hands of 
persons wholly innocent of profession- 
alism in the subject. Some may read Eng- 
lish by moving their lips and pointing 
with one finger. And curiously, proposals 
are always in English—even those dealing 
with research on Urdu or Hindi literature. 
This suggests several considerations. 

Do not use professional jargon. No 
subject is so arcane that an intelligent 
layman cannot appreciate at least its 
merit if the scholar works hard enough to 
explain. It does, of course, take work, 
since much professional jargon is a short- 
hand means of communication with other 
professionals. 

Jargon which is merely pretentious is 
worse—not only because it offends fas- 
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tidious readers and confuses dull ones, 
but it may even lead to the scholar’s own 
motives being discounted. For example, 
consider the implications which can be 
read in the following bon mots, all of 
which have appeared in research propos- 
als it has been my ill-fortune to have to 
read. 

The scholar who has to travel half way 
around the world only ‘‘to replicate X’s 
findings’’ suggests to me that all this has 
been done before and nobody doubts it, 
but he can’t think up a new topic and is 
desperate to get away from his freshman 
class for a while. ‘‘Peasant society’’ is 
used by people who feed out of super- 
markets to describe agricultural laborers 
who have to grow what they eat and are 
forced to eat what they grow. Despite the 
resulting malnutrition, such subsistence 
farmers are believed to be much given to 
singing and dancing; their old people reek 
with garlic and ‘‘traditional folk wis- 
dom.’’ 

‘*Feasibility studies’’—at least in the 
social sciences—carry the strong implica- 
tion that, having got his nose briefly in 
the public trough, the scholar intends to 
put a big bite on the same funding agency 
for ‘‘continuing support,’’ year after 
year. Seriously, now, has anybody ever 
heard of a social science project that 
proved not to be feasible? Before I 
dumped a hundred thousand tons of con- 
crete into a gulch to make a dam I would, 
indeed, want a feasibility study to see 
whether it is likely to be swept away by 
the first freshet. Social science projects 
turn out not feasible only when the re- 
searcher fails to get a visa. 

For ‘‘research instrument’’ read ques- 
tionnaire. ‘‘Underdeveloped’’ is a five- 
syllable way of saying poor. ‘‘LDC’’ is 
the term used by scholars who can’t spell 
underdeveloped. ‘‘Interviews in depth’’— 
for a change, I’d love to see a shallow 
interview—are taped conversations with 
English-speaking people who invited the 
researcher to tea because they were trying 
to get their eldest son admitted to an 
American university. ‘‘A cohort of .. .’’ 
meaning birds of a feather, of the same 
ilk, is a fine specific term when it means 
the tenth part of a Roman legion. To me, 
‘*a cohort of nursing mothers’’ conjures 
up images of lactating Amazons. ‘‘Sam- 
ple population’’—cook, bearer, sweeper, 
dhobi, mali, chowkidar, and people living 
in the same apartment house, because it 
was too hot to go out in the sun in July. 
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Value of the Short Proposal 


Coming back to the form of the pro- 
posal, a wise precaution is to write 
newspaper style—who, what, where, and 
why, with the ‘‘background,”’ if any, at 
the end, so the prose can be snipped off 
progressively from the tail without loss of 
too much of the content. This is to protect 
you in case your reader is interrupted by a 
caller to whom he has to give tea. Maybe 
he will never come back to the spot where 
he left off reading. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the 
history of mankind before reaching the 
take-off point which marks the beginning 
of your Herculean effort. Of course 
you’ve read all the literature, but you 
don’t have to prove it. Can you imagine 
Schliemann applying to the Mercedes 
Benz Foundation for a grant to dig up 
Troy and solemnly dropping a footnote, 
‘*Homer, op. cit.’’? Despite the gratui- 
tous bibliography often included in re- 
search proposals, I sometimes suspect 
that a key reference has been artfully 
omitted. This is the old Murray’s Guide- 
book. Why else would a scholar lay on 
provisions for a safari into the wilds for 
data more easily obtained on the veran- 
dah of Faletti’s Hotel? 

A few years ago there was a female an- 
thropologist living in a snug little house 
on the outskirts of Lahore. Next door a 
vacant field had been taken over by a 
family of buffalo-wallahs, who quickly 
became the nucleus of a thriving village, 
complete with petty shopkeepers, local 
quarrels, and open-air circumcisions. By 
arranging a reed blind on the flat roof, 
she might have sunbathed in her briefest 
bikini, a gin-and-tonic in one hand, a 
pencil in the other, while taking notes on 
the colorful doings down below, with the 
subjects none the wiser. 

But no. She complained about the noise 
and stench of the neighbors—they did 
plaster dung patties on her wall to make 
fuel for cooking. Then she dressed up in 
dark goggles and a floppy straw hat and 
drove 40 miles into the country once a 
week to study ‘‘her’’ village, where of 
course the happy peasants dutifully 
learned to put on their finest clothes, have 
flower garlands ready, and dance the 
jhumar each week to please the nice 
faranghi lady who brought sweets to their 
children. 

Even though you will not include the 
Lowell Thomas adventures planned as 


part of data gathering in the research pro- 
posal, keep in mind that people are going 
to have to read your prose as part of their 
duty—not because they are interested in 
it, one way or another. Therefore, keep it 
brief and concise. I seriously doubt that 
any proposal ever needs to go beyond 10 
double-spaced pages. If it is longer than 
three pages, there ought to be a one-para- 
graph abstract at the head. Since many 
readers never will get beyond the abstract, 
be sure that this contains all significant 
points. 


A Lesson in South Asian Bureaucracy 


Many American scholars—even some 
of those specializing in the Subconti- 
nent—have surprisingly naive notions 
about how administration works in South 
Asia and are merely content to damn the 
‘*bureaucracy’’ for its lethargy when 
processing goes slower than they like. It is 
in their own interest to understand what 
happens and why, if only so they will not 
impede the slow but steady process by 
their own ill-advised action. A scholar 
can get some imaginative insight into the 
workings of South Asian bureaucracies 
by observing how he and his colleagues 
carry out their own bureaucratic tasks. 

A common characteristic is that the in- 
dividuals making up a bureaucracy share 
responsibility for their actions, just as 
you do when you sit on a faculty commit- 
tee. Shared responsibility appeals mighti- 
ly to people having to make hard deci- 
sions that affect the welfare of others— 
like members of a military firing squad— 
but it normally is a very slow process. We 
all know the dean could reach the same 
decision more quickly, and he knows it 
too. 

For historical, social, and possibly even 
economic reasons, responsibility for deci- 
sionmaking is even more diffuse in South 
Asia than on an American campus. Thus 
it takes even longer. Moreover, whereas a 
faculty committee reaches its decision af- 
ter everyone grows sufficiently weary of 
listening to his colleagues, the elements in 
government decisionmaking do not sit to- 
gether but are spread out like links in a 
chain. Papers travel slowly from one link 
to another with weeks, often months, in- 
tervening between stages. 

Suppose an American scholar has his 
heart set on studying ‘‘Desi Ghee Produc- 
tion in Sargodha District, Punjab.’’ He 
has his plane ticket and research funds 
from the Oleomargarine Manufacturers 
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of America Foundation, and for reasons 
unknown to him and to me his proposal 
plops onto my desk, for the U.S. Educa- 
tional Foundation to ‘‘do the needful.’’ 
This is what happens. 

We photocopy the proposal and bio- 
data and send five copies to the Ministry 
of Education, Federal Government of 
Pakistan, under cover of a letter pointing 
with pride to the benefit soon to be con- 
ferred by Professor Lassi on the buffalo- 
keepers of the Punjab and requesting the 
Ministry’s ‘‘early action.’’ Although the 
Ministry is only a mile and a half from 
the Foundation office, if the papers go by 
mail the transit time will be no less than a 
week. So I send them over by car with 
gasoline costing a dollar and a half a 
gallon. 

At the Ministry, receipt of the papers is 
written up in a ledger (by hand of course), 
and at least one copy is mounted between 
the covers of a cardboard file folder 
which is held shut by cotton tape (white, 
not red). This copy then siowly ascends a 
decision ladder within the Ministry made 
up of section officers, education officers, 
educational advisers, assistant secretar- 
ies, deputy secretaries, additional secre- 
taries. and others who dutifully initial it 
(to show they have read it) or write com- 
ments if they have anything to say about 
it. The more comments the higher it must 
go, possibly to a joint secretary, or, if the 
comments raise a serious problem, as 
high as the secretary himself, the top- 
ranking civil servant in the Ministry of 
Education. Eventually, however, after 
some weeks it reaches a level where an of- 
ficer has the power to ‘‘take a decision.’’ 
His decision is likely to be stated as ‘‘we 
have no objection, provided others con- 
cerned have none.”’ 

Who else could be concerned? Certain- 
ly the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, possi- 
bly the Economic Affairs Division, and 
assuredly the Home Ministry—the last 
having to check its files to see whether the 
scholar has been in the country before 
and whether he made a nuisance of him- 
self. This is why we put in five photo 
copies in the first place. The Ministry of 
Education would cheerfully accept one, 
but when it goes out to consult other 
branches of the government a clerk would 
have to reproduce the whole file—and 
that includes all your superfluous foot- 
notes and bibliographies—by typewriter, 
typing with two fingers, word-by-word, 
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‘*... curiously, proposals are 
always in English—even those 
dealing with research on Urdu 
or Hindi literature.’’ 








in a language he probably does not under- 
stand. Do you still think you have to write 
60 pages to get across the message? 

Each set of papers is now booked in 
(one hopes more or less simultaneously) 
and slowly ascends other decision ladders 
in other ministries until it reaches a level 
where someone has the power to grant 
**no objection.’’ Then each travels back 
to the Ministry of Education—by hand 
or, most likely, in a tin box on the back of 
a bicycle jumbled up with dozens of other 
files. And this procedure is not a recent 
innovation; it has the weight of history 
behind it. ‘‘Round and round like the 
diurnal revolutions of the earth,’’ wrote 
Lord Curzon of administrative files, 
‘stately, solemn, sure and slow.”’ 

Is the scholar now cleared? Well, not 
exactly. Since ke has written that a loca- 
tion in rural Punjab is ‘‘vital to his re- 
search,’’ the federal government must 
consult the provincial government, which 
means waiting until a tin box of files is 
ready to be dispatched (by slow train) to 
Lahore, where the proposal re-goes the 
same laborious route, including, no 
doubt, the Punjab Agricultural Depart- 
ment. And, since this is an academic 
project, that fifth copy is sent to the Agri- 
cultural University at Faisalabad for an 
advisory opinion and final affiliation for 
the scholar. By the time all the opinions 
have been received back in Islamabad be- 
tween 3 and 6 months have elapsed. 

When a favorable decision is reached it 
lacks the sharp positive quality Ameri- 
cans expect. At most the scholar can hope 
to learn that ‘‘Government have no objec- 
tion.’’? When the decision is unfavorable, 
the scholar does not hear anything, one 
way or the other, and after 8-10 months 
have passed he can reasonably assume 
that ‘‘government’’ did have an objec- 
tion, but he is never going to know what it 
was. At this point he can start the whole 
process over again with another proposal, 


or he can forget about traveling and go 
back to reading exam papers. 

Accepting what they cannot change is 
as good a place as any for Americans 
claiming cross-cultural sensitivity to 
begin being sensitive. Why won’t South 
Asian governments say yes or no and do it 
quickly? One sufficiently good reason is 
the Eastern reluctance to express nega- 
tives or to be the bearer of bad tidings, a 
very civilized and sensitive attitude in 
itself. 


In Search of a Visa 


Even with the government’s No Objec- 
tion Certificate—commonly called an 
NOC—in hand, the scholar still is not 
ready to hop on an airplane. Now he 
needs a visa, for which he applies at the 
consulate or embassy in the United 
States, which, in turn, refers the request 
back to Islamabad. If the U.S. Educa- 
tional Foundation is involved in the ven- 
ture, we may have to put in a request for 
his visa—for which we need the scholar’s 
passport number, place of issue, date of 
issue, and date of expiry—with the Minis- 
try of Education for referral to the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. We also must attach a 
copy of the NOC, which should have been 
sent by the government to Washington al- 
ready but probably was not. 

There are many kinds of visas, but 
what the scholar must have is an entry 
visa—not a tourist visa—and this takes 
longest of all to be authorized. It should 
be valid for a calendar year—tourist visas 
seldom extend longer than 3 months— 
and it should permit multiple entries. No, 
it is not sufficient to arrive on a tourist 
visa with the expectation of changing it to 
an entry visa after arrival. This would 
take longer than waiting out an entry visa 
in the first place. 

Since visa requirements all over the 
world are on a reciprocal basis, tit for tat 
(Western European countries do not re- 
quire them at all for Americans, though 
they may require a residence permit for a 
prolonged stay), scholars who jump to 
the conclusion that visa hurdles are an un- 
necessary impediment to scholarship 
might discharge their excess energy by 
lobbying with their own government to 
negotiate a change. 

Though it sometimes is arranged after 
arrival, the scholar finally has to have 
some sort of affiliation with a university 
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or research institute in the host country, 
and in Pakistan this action is being taken 
with increasing frequency by the govern- 
ment itself as part of the clearance proce- 
dure. If the candidate has given any rea- 
sonable suggestion for affiliation in his 
proposal, it probably will be followed to 
the extent possible. Most likely, if he has 
named any institution at all it is the 
University of the Punjab. Most likely his 
infatuation for that university—Pakis- 
tan’s oldest—stems from the same reason 
Pakistani scholars think they will find 
happiness only at Harvard. It wouldn’t 
hurt any scholar planning to work in an- 
other country to know about a few alter- 
natives. 

Regulations vary from time to time and 
from country to country, but it is always 
expected that some reputable institution 
knows what the foreign scholar is up to, 
where he is doing it, and why he is doing 
it. Though Americans sometimes chafe 
under this restriction—‘‘academic free- 
dom’’ and all that sort of thing—it is ac- 
tually in their interest to have a local an- 
chorman available to explain and justify 
their actions, if necessary; and such con- 
nections often open doors of access other- 
wise closed. 

Academic freedom is a fine and noble 
concept, but the cross-culturally sensitive 
researcher should always operate in 
awareness that it is not a universally cher- 
ished value; nor is ‘‘advancement of the 
discipline’’; nor, for that matter, is ‘‘dis- 
interested pursuit of knowledge.’’ Sub- 
mitting a research proposal for accept- 
ance or rejection before people who do 
not wholly share your own value system 
has practical consequences, which a 
scholar ignores at his hazard. 


Disinterested Pursuit of Knowledge 


Most Americans will agree that a great 
deal of frivolity passes under the justifi- 
cation of disinterested pursuit of knowl- 
edge—not your research or mine, but 
other people’s. The poor countries cannot 
afford such luxuries—like that of an 
American critic who wanted to study the 
aesthetics of South India cinema posters. 
If the Asians didn’t know this already, 
they have been told it often enough by 
‘foreign expert’? economists who arrive 
over a weekend, file a report 10 days 
later, and go away, never to be heard 
from again. Thus, it may appear to 
Asians that only foreigners with their fat 
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research grants are in a position to ad- 
vance the state of the art, using a few 
local ‘‘research assistants’’ to be sure, to 
do the hard work, while the local profes- 
sionals are left to transfer the results as 
they may—somewhat the way technology 
is s pposed to be transferred but isn’t. 
Obviously, there is resentment, especially 
among local professionals, who are likely 
to have advanced degrees from the same 
universities as the Americans. 

The upshot of the situation is that so 
little research is undertaken in India and 
Pakistan merely because the researcher 
wants to do it that the principle of the 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge is 
scarcely recognized. Ask an Indian or 
Pakistani graduate student why he chose 
the topic he is working on for a degree in 
his own country, and his answer is: ‘‘My 
professor told me to do it.’’ As in the se- 
lection of a spouse, personal preference 
has the lowest order of priority. 

After he takes his degree, the Asian stu- 
dent will do little or no research—though 
he may complain that ‘‘lack of facilities’’ 
prevents it—because his university status 
as a teacher depends on factors other than 
publication. If his university follows the 
older system in which each department 
has only one professor, it is likely he will 
be fixed as a lecturer or, if he is lucky, as 
a reader for life. He will not advance be- 
cause of publication or excellence of 
teaching (influence may help, though), 
and his pay will continue whether school 
stays in session or not. Short of jailing 
him, it is almost impossible to turn him 
out of the university until he reaches re- 
tirement age—which may occur as early 
as age 55, though he will try to hang on 
after retirement rather than scrimp by on 
the meager proceeds of his provident 
fund pay-out. He would surely be pleased 
if you could help him get a grant to study 
the folkways of lowa peasants. 


Relevance—Key to Asian Research 


Yet important and relevant research is 
carried out by Indians and Pakistanis, 
often at considerable hardship to them- 
selves and their families. Relevance is the 
key word. Not only does someone have to 
decide that the research is socially useful 
(the dean or vice chancellor) if the project 
is to attract government funds—and 
that’s the only source of research 
money—but most likely an agency of the 


government has proposed it in the first 
place. 

Large-scale, government-financed re- 
search projects are familiar enough to 
Americans in scientific and medical 
fields. Most American scholars of South 
Asian affairs, however, are social scien- 
tists, humanists, or linguists, who expect 
to design and carry out their own projects 
with someone else—usually their own 
government or an American founda- 
tion—picking up the costs. In this it is the 
Americans who march to a distant drum; 
they might occasionally pause to give 
thanks for having agencies so responsive 
to their needs. Few governments are. 
They might also ponder the likelihood 
that in countries where governments are 
less responsive it is easy for officials to 
conclude that the generosity of the Amer- 
ican Government must cloak some 
veiled—not to say nefarious—objective 
left unmentioned in the research pro- 
posal. 

If an American political scientist writes 
that he hungers to go out and interview 
Punjabi farmers to discover how leader- 
ship patterns coalesce, doesn’t it follow 
that this piece of work is part of a larger 
scheme hatched elsewhere? And if so, 
where and by whom? What nation will it 
serve? Surely not India or Pakistan, since 
neither has felt the need for such an in- 
vestigation. 

If such questions were put to the 
scholar—as they are not—his answer, in 
all honesty, would be something like this: 
‘“‘Why, gosh, all I want to do is learn 
something about leadership. You see, in 
our interdisciplinary seminar on leader- 
ship at the University of Bering Strait, 
we’re each supposed to read a paper... 
and after my wife accidentally offended 
the dean’s wife I thought . . . well, you 
see, because of the high cost of printing 
no publisher would bring out my disserta- 
tion as a book, and I thought. . . because 
if I’m ever going to get tenure, I 
thought... .’’ 

Sad to say, the Punjabi farmer is no 
more concerned about helping the Ameri- 
can political scientist get tenure than was 
the Navaho who kicked his cousin, the 
anthropologist, off the reservation. And 
neither is the Punjabi’s government. 

With the poor and weak everywhere in 
rebellion against the probing, exploratory 
finger of social science, it hardly be- 
hooves a foreign scholar to assume he can 
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peer into people’s lives as a matter of 
right. I sometimes wonder why social 
scientists don’t make it easier for them- 
selves by just studying each other. With a 
little forethought, sociologists could 
choose up sides and, instead of writing 
about endogomy practiced by tribes 
whose language they don’t understand, 
report on their own joys and sorrows of 
marrying or not marrying one’s father’s 
brother’s daughter. 

Not only must a scholar gain access to 
the South Asian country of his choice by 
convincing its government that his pres- 
ence there is at least not inimical to its 
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**I sometimes wonder why 
social scientists don’t make it 
easier for themselves by just 
studying each other.’’ 
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interests and may be beneficial to its peo- 
ple, but he must also try to develop a sen- 
sitivity to what the people themselves con- 
sider areas open to foreign investigation. 
I am sure the American group that want- 
ed to film the life cycle of a Hindu would 
have had an interesting document had 
they got permission. Of course, they cal- 
lously ignored the fact that by photo 
graphing their type specimen on the burn- 
ing ghat they would turn his soul into a 
chittering ghost throughout all eternity. 
Come to think of it, not too many be- 
reaved American families would welcome 
a foreign film crew whirring away while 
they lowered Uncle Harry into his grave 
in the Methodist cemetery either. 

The burden of proof is on the scholar 
to show that his snooping into other peo- 
ple’s lives has a value—not to himself, 
not to his discipline—but to them, and to 
their country. How will they be better off 
for his having charted the menstrual 
cycles of multiparous working women? 


The Respect for Books 


Access to materials also requires em- 
pathy with local attitudes. In a general 
sort of way, Americans regard library 
books as commodities, like cans of beans 
ranged on a supermarket’s shelves. In this 
part of the world, however, a book may 
be a precious, even sacred, object to be 
used only by those worthy of the honor. 
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I have seen Hindu students who acci- 
dentally dropped a book on the floor 
touch their eyes with the fingers of both 
hands to propitiate Sarasvati for this in- 
advertent mark of disrespect. There have 
been riots in Pakistan when half-charred 
papers covered with Arabic script were 
suspected of being fragments of holy 
writ. Beautiful calligraphy and fine bind- 
ings are still valued above computer 
printouts. 

Obviously, libraries must have closed 
shelves and readers must prove their 
worthiness before they are allowed to ap- 
proach a book. Naturally, the wholesale 
microfilming of archives will be discour- 
aged, not only because these represent 
treasures to poor countries, but who can 
say what use the film will be put to in the 
supermarket libraries of the West? 

Despite a certain reverence for books 
and their jealous seclusion from the un- 
initiated, this does not assure, however, 
order, preservation, or even custodial 
concern in public depositories. A rare 
book well n.ay be safeguarded against the 
depredations of readers only to serve as 
nourishment for white ants. Vigorous in- 
vigilation by librarians does not prevent 
senseless mutilation of books, especially 
illustrated ones. It is not unknown for 
librarians to clandestinely market books 
in their charge to eke out their pitiful 
salaries. All too many archival collections 
are poorly catalogued, if catalogued at 
all, because depositories are overstaffed 
by undereducated people. Wouldn’t you 
rather save yourself months of agony by 
doing your research at the India Office 
Library in London, where the finest items 
are located anyway? 

Empathy will suggest other reasons for 
some of the sensitivities of South Asian 
governments toward favorite areas of in- 
vestigation by American scholars. Ar- 
chaeologists are keen to plow up all of 
South Asia because of the incredible rich- 
ness of its buried past. Yet the extent of 
these remains is, after all, finite, and 
there are generations of archaeologists 
still unborn—especially those of the host 
country—who will need materials to work 
on, too. Objects tucked away under- 
ground for the past four millennia aren’t 
likely to deteriorate much more during 
the next couple of centuries. Considering 
that most of the archaeological exploita- 
tion of the area has been by foreigners, 
under colonial regimes, it is understand- 





able that present governments jealously 
guard the remaining material for them- 
selves, especially since this, too, repre- 
sents an undeniable national heritage for 
nations short of other treasures. The re- 
sult is that permissions are very slow to be 
granted and, once granted, an official of 
the government has to be present during 
the course of the dig. Don’t they trust 
Americans? Well, frankly, no—and a 
glance at any museum in the West is suffi- 
cient reason for the mistrust. 


Remote Locations Preferred 


Archaeologists, ethnologists, and many 
linguists also have a penchant for the 
wilder, more remote, and less accessible 
regions. To a large extent this results 
from the location of interesting and un- 
studied materials, but no doubt a bit of 
Western romanticism is involved too. It is 
all very well to study the Dravidian 
Brahui language in situ in Baluchistan, 
but hundreds of Brahui speakers could be 
interrogated elsewhere without going near 
Baluchistan, which until recently has been 
in a rather unsettled condition. Somehow 
slogging through sheep droppings in pur- 
suit of a bunch of nomadic ruffians in 
some remote mountain valley is more 
glamorous than studying the no less 
nomadic ruffians who carry headpans of 
cement to build high-rise buildings in 
Karachi or Islamabad. 

Getting there may be half the fun. On 
the other hand, the considerate host gov- 
ernment, sensitive to the visitor’s welfare, 
really doesn’t want to risk the embarrass- 
ment it would feel if a researcher got a ri- 
fle bullet squarely between his myopic 
blue eyes. In this it may be more consid- 
erate than his own government, which 
surely ought to refuse its NOC to any 
scholar wanting to conduct research after 
dark in Central Park. 

Cross-cultural sensitivity is not merely 
the knowledge that a man takes off his 
shoes in a mosque and does not offer to 
shake hands with women; underlying it 
all is constant awareness of how others 
may respond to what seems ordinary and 
usual to you. 

Unlike Humpty Dumpty, a scholar 
cannot even be sure that he is master of 
his own words once they are read by peo- 
ple having different perceptions, and 
possibly suspicions, he is unaware of. 


Continued on page 48. 
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Fieg, John P. and Lenore C. Yaffee. Ad- 
justing to the U.S.A.: Orientation for 
International Students. Meridian House 
International, 1630 Crescent Place, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 1977. 121 pp. 
$4. 


Americans are second to none in dis- 
proving the notion that ‘‘ people 
everywhere are really basically just the 
same.’’ Simply by acting naturally, we 
can be just as difficult to understand as 
any other people. Certainly, strangers— 
whether Italian, Brazilian, Nigerian, or 
Thai—are in for a rough time if they ex- 
pect life in the United States to be similar 
to that of home. 

Perhaps no one is more conscious of 
those differences than the United States’ 
international students. Far from home, 
usually impressed by their new respon- 
sibilities, these young men and women 
must learn quickly how to succeed in 
what often is a completely alien environ- 
ment. 

Foreign student advisers and others 
who are interested in assisting these 
students to make the best possible use of 
their time in the United States will find 
Meridian House’s new publication a 
valuable resource. John P. Fieg and 
Lenore C. Yaffee, former program coor- 
dinators at the Washington International 
Center, list hundreds of suggestions for 
possible orientation courses designed to 
break down the cultural barriers that 
hinder the international students’ 
understanding of American society. 

The authors base their program, sug- 
gested guidelines, and seminar ideas on 
the experience gained through the Wash- 
ington International Center’s 28 years of 
welcoming about 110,000 government- 
sponsored international visitors to the 
United States. They also have been able 
to draw on the suggestions offered by 
foreign student advisers from universities 
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around the country who participated in 
special orientation workshops sponsored 
by the Department of State’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

A section dealing with components of 
an effective campus orientation session 
offers planners a useful checklist of sub- 
jects that deserve attention. Most orienta- 
tion programs cover the academic intrica- 
cies of when to cut, drop, add, or audit. It 
is routine to schedule talks on special 
learning resources, community housing 
facilities, and health services. But how 
many orientation programs take into ac- 
count the fact that a foreigner’s very 
method of thinking may be different 
from that of the average American? As 
Fieg and Yaffee point out, an awareness 
that most American professors expect 
inductive reasoning rather than deductive 
reasoning in term papers can be a vital 
element in a student’s academic progress 

Foreign student advisers will find the 
chapters dealing with American studies 
and intercultural communication of par- 
ticular interest. In heavily annotated 
essays the authors examine those charac- 
teristics of the American people that 
caused Nicaraguan poet Ruben Darié to 
describe us as ‘‘ primitive and modern, 
simple and complex.”’ A lecturer looking 
for an informative summary of the basic 
underlying assumptions and values of the 
American culture would do well to read 
Fieg and Yaffee’s presentations on 
equalitarianism, individualism, the work 
ethic, mobility, optimism, youth, and the 
presumed benefits of growth, progress, 
and change. 

By stressing the need to look at such 
seminar topics as education, politics, and 
the economy as reflections of American 
cultural value systems, Fieg and 
Yaffee’s program assists the student to 
better understand (though not necessarily 
agree with) the American way of doing 
things. Although it may be easy to link 
aspects of the American belief system to 
husband-wife relationships, child-raising, 
and treatment of the elderly, their orien- 
tation program can reveal more subtle 
value-behavior associations such as how 
tolerance for an inefficient federalism, 


demand for universal education, and 
popular resistance to social welfare 
schemes can be linked to such traits as 
individualism, equalitarianism, and the 
work ethic. 

An understanding of the new too! of 
analysis, intercultural communication, is 
central to the type of orientation pro- 
cedure suggested by the authors. Almost 
half of the book is devoted to reviewing 
aspects of that field of inquiry that com- 
bines elements of anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, linguistics, and of course, 
communication. Special attention is 
drawn to leading theories of cultural 
differences as reflected in nonverbal com- 
munication, languages, and perceptions 
of oneself and the world. A cultural 
values chart offers the reader an oppor- 
tunity to contrast American behavior 
with that in other cultures and, at the 
same time, understand why perspectives 
differ. 

In summarizing the ideas of so many 
intercultural communication specialists, 
the writers have performed a real service 
to international students and their univer- 
sity advisers. For the most part Fieg and 
Yaffee follow Benjamin Franklin’s ad- 
vice that writers should ‘‘ proceed regular- 
ly from things known to things unknown, 
distinctly and clearly without confusion.”’ 
They have stripped this amorphous sub- 
ject of its mind-boggling jargon. Without 
becoming simplistic, the authors have 
made it possible for laymen to understand 
and most importantly use the research 
discoveries that until now have been con- 
fined to professional journals. Because 
they are not proponents of any particular 
theory, they also point out the pitfalls of 
trying to base an orientation program en- 
tirely on any particular form of analysis. 

Adjusting to the U.S.A.: Orientation 
for International Students deserves atten- 
tion. It is a useful book that allows us to 
learn about our own culture as we explain 
it to others. 


John G. Blair, Editor 
International Exchange News 





The following article is the first in a series of articles that will appear in Exchange from time to time 
to discuss the various exchange programs carried out by U.S. Government agencies. 


A Quarter Century of Educational 
Exchange 


Historical Background 


Two thousand years of intellectual his- 
tory is replete with the names of famous 
traveling scholars who sought experience 
and knowledge beyond the confines of 
their homelands. The early universities 
they founded or influenced attracted 
students of many nationalities who, in 
their turn, carried new concepts to the 
geographic limits of the civilization of 
their time. 

Government sponsorship of interna- 
tional educational exchange is primarily a 
20th-century phenomenon. The first U.S. 
Government involvement came in 1900 
when some 1,400 Cuban teachers were 
brought to the United States on army 
transports for a 6-week summer session at 
Harvard University. In 1907 President 
Theodore Roosevelt gave back to China 
about $18 million from the Boxer Indem- 
nity Fund to be used for educational pur- 
poses. As a result of his initiative, 2,000 
Chinese were trained in American univer- 
sities and returned to their homeland to 
assume various positions of leadership. 

The period between the World Wars 
brought increased activity in educational 
exchange, especially between the United 
States ard Europe. Certain foreign gov- 
ernments also became active in this field. 
The Alliance Frangaise, which came into 
being before World War I, was partially 
funded then—as now—by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The President of the 
French Republic is the Honorary Presi- 


dent. Its program grew until, in 1968, it 
was to receive in France some 31,000 for- 
eign students. It demonstrated the French 
Government’s belief that culture is ex- 
portable through language. The British 
Council, to cite a well-known counter- 
part, was founded in 1934 and acfs as the 
independent cultural and exchange arm 
of the British Government, with offices in 
79 countries. The Belgian-American 
Foundation, established in 1920 with 
funds from the liquidation of the Belgian 
Relief Commission, granted about 700 
scholarships during the interwar period to 
Belgian and American students. 

The first significant U.S. Government- 
sponsored cultural exchange was rooted 
in our relationships with Latin America, 
not with our traditional interlocutors 
across the Atlantic. In 1938, largely as a 
reaction to increased German cultural 
and educational programs with Latin 
America, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt initiated an exchange program under 
the aegis of a U.S. Government inter- 
departmental committee. Initially, most 
grants under this program were for Latin 
Americans to study in the United States 
with only a few American scholars travel- 
ing to Latin America. In 1941 the first 
American cultural affairs officers were 
stationed in selected Latin American 
countries to facilitate an exchange of 
cultural information and experience. 

At the end of World War II, Europe 
was devastated physically and economi- 
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cally, and intellectual activities on the 
continent had been substantially disrupt- 
ed. Many European scholars had mi- 
grated to the United States just prior to or 
during the war. The academic scene in the 
United States was lively and vigorous. 
The universities and colleges had worked 
closely with the government in a great 
variety of contemporary projects, many 
related to the war effort. A whole genera- 
tion of America’s young men and women 
had been to distant lands—to Burma, 
North Africa, France, India, Italy—and 
experienced at least something of life in 
different cultural surroundings. Despite 
these developments the rest of the world 
knew little about American educational 
achievements. Neither American litera- 
ture, nor American government, nor 
American social thought were part of the 
standard curricula in Europe—or any- 
where else abroad. American studies pro- 
grams were not evident in European uni- 
versities prior to World War II. But a new 
climate of internationalism prevailed in 
the postwar world, a new determination 
that international peace had to succeed. 

It was against this background that a 
major U.S. Government commitment to 
international educational exchange was 
made. 

In 1946 Senator J. William Fulbright 
amended the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 to provide a portion of the non- 
convertible foreign currencies generated 
by the Act to the Department of State for 
an international educational exchange 
program. In 1948, dollars to augment this 
predominantly foreign currency program 
were authorized with the passage of the 
U.S. Information and Education Ex- 
change Act. These two laws initiated the 
30-year commitment of the U.S. Govern- 
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ment to programs of educational and cul- 
tural exchange. 


Significance of the Commitment 


Considered in historical perspective, 
the Fulbright program, as the interna- 
tional educational exchange program is 
popularly called, has contributed to the 
interests of the United States as well as to 
the interests of all other countries that 
have participated with us in this program. 
By sheer numbers alone the Fulbright 
program has played a major role in the 
greatest intellectual migration in the 
history of mankind. Under its aegis, over 
42,000 Americans have been to 110 coun- 
tries to study and teach; and approxi- 
mately 78,000 individuals from abroad 
have come to the United States to pursue 
graduate studies, research, and teaching. 
American academic institutions have 
taken a giant step into today’s interde- 
pendent world, ‘due in part to the Ful- 
bright program. South American, Euro- 
pean, Asian, and African scholars have 
entered our universities to share their 
knowledge, demonstrate their intellect, 
and teach American youth. The talent 
represented by visiting students and 
scholars under the Fulbright program is 
credited by many as being a major factor 
contributing to the intellectual enrich- 
ment of the American academic com- 
munity. 

As new nations came into being, they 
recognized that their future development 
depended, to a large degree, upon the 
strength and quality of their universities. 
Leaders of countries with 80 percent il- 
literacy understood quite early that in- 
stitution building was the key to their 
development. American Fulbrighters who 
came to share their knowledge and exper- 
tise and to learn often were the first 
Americans many students, teachers, and 
administrators in developing countries 
had ever met or worked with. And, con- 
versely, the program offered opportuni- 
ties for those from abroad to study in the 
United States, thus contributing to the 
quality of higher education in many coun- 
tries. 

The Fulbright program has always been 
small compared to the opportunities for 
international education. However, its 
success has undoubtedly stimulated the 
creation of other such programs designed 
to meet particular needs. About 1953, the 
Ford Foundation created a Foreign Area 
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Fellowship Program and, later, Interna- 
tional Training and Research Grants, 
which together by 1972 had provided op- 
portunities for 2,062 Americans to under- 
take pre- and postdoctoral study in and 
about every major area of the world ex- 
cept Western Europe. In 1958 the Con- 
gress passed the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act which authorized, among other 
things, government support for the study 
of critical languages and areas and in- 
cluded overseas fellowship grants for this 
purpose. A further indication of growth 
is the number of foreign students study- 
ing in U.S. institutions, which grew from 
about 40,000 in 1954 to over 150,000 in 
1977. 

The Fulbright program has increased 
contact between American scholars and 
leading centers of learning throughout the 
world. As more American scholars taught 
abroad and more foreign nationals at- 
tended our universities, foreign educators 
were exposed to the excellence and diver- 
sity of American universities. Moreover 
the close relationship between our system 
of higher education and the needs of our 
society has given new meaning to the role 
of the university in developing societies. 

Two characteristics of the Fulbright ex- 
changes have made it different from other 
exchange programs. Both have been part 
of the program from the beginning; both 
represent its special strength. 


the globe—work independently rather 
than as instruments of either government. 
American members of these overseas 
commissions are drawn from individuals 
in our Embassies and distinguished 
American local residents. On the foreign 
side, members more often are eminent 
representatives of the educational com- 
munity and senior government officials 
concerned with educational matters. 

Binational commissions wield consid- 
erable power: they draft the country 
program—or plan—for educational ex- 
change; recruit, select, and recommend 
nationals of the country for the awards 
offered in any given year; and they are 
responsible for affiliating American 
grantees with academic institutions in the 
host country. They also insulate the Ful- 
bright program from charges of ‘‘cultural 
imperialism’’ or political favoritism and 
serve to prevent its diversion to other than 
scholarly uses. 

In the 64 countries where no formal 
commission exists, a strong element of 
binationality still exists, since the Em- 
bassy cultural affairs officer works close- 
ly with individuals in local academic 
institutions and with foreign officials 
concerned with educational matters. 

Probably no other educational ex- 
change program represents such a clear 
example of common international efforts 
in pursuit of mutual goals. It is not 








‘*Binational commissions wield considerable power: they. . . 
recruit, select, and recommend nationals of the country for 
the awards offered in any given year. . .’’ 








Binationality of the Program 


The first characteristic is the bina- 
tionality of the program. This is defined 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships as a 


principle which permits common academic 
efforts in pursuit of goals of mutual interest, 
involving an exchange of talents and services 
across national lines. 


In practice, binationality means that 
other countries share with us in program 
planning, decisions, and administration. 
Binational commissions—of which 43 
now operate in countries scattered around 


without significance that today the bina- 
tional commissions in 22 countries direct- 
ly share the program costs with the U.S. 
Government. Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that other noncommission coun- 
tries assist the Fulbright program in a 
number of ways: Universities often pro- 
vide housing, offer stipends and travel for 
dependents, and make it possible for Ful- 
brighters to extend their stay in a given 
country. 


Relationship With the Private Sector 


The second characteristic of the Ful- 
bright program is the Department of 
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State’s* relationship with the private sec- 
tor in the United States, and that of each 
binational commission and cultural af- 
fairs officer abroad with the educational 
community and other private institutions 
in its country. No one who knows it 
doubts that the Fulbright program is an 
extraordinary example of government 
and private cooperation for reciprocal 
benefit. 


The Department carefully avoids exer- 
cising an influence on the selection of 
grant recipients under the educational ex- 
change program. Working with the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, as the organiza- 
tion primarily responsible for participant 
selection, the Department relies on pri- 
vate institutions. This symbiotic relation- 
ship started at the beginning of the De- 
partment’s exchange program in 1947 
when the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation agreed to defray 
the dollar costs of the private cooperating 
agencies for 6 months to get the program 
into full gear. 


Today the Department utilizes the serv- 
ices and expertise of such institutions as 
the Institute of International Education 
and the Council on the International Ex- 
change of Scholars. These organizations 
announce the nationwide competition and 
recruit, screen, and place students, 
teachers, and scholars in the Fulbright 
program. Working closely with the Amer- 
ican academic community, they assist in 
the selection of scholars going out from 
the United States. They nominate candi- 
dates to the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, which has final responsibility for 
selections. They request the participation 
of universities, colleges, research in- 
stitutes, and laboratories across the 
United States. Often such institutions 
provide scholarships and grants, teaching 
positions, access to their wealth of re- 
search materials, and special assistance 
and guidance to the foreign students and 
teachers on their campuses and in their in- 
stitutes. Almost 400 individuals from 
these institutions annually screen 
Fulbright applications without receiving 
remuneration. 


*The Department of State no longer administers 
the Fulbright exchange program through the Bure2u 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs, since the Burcau 
joined with the U.S. Information Agency to become 
the International Communication Agency on Aprii 
1, 1978. 
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Improving the Fulbright Program— 
Three New Directions 


The Fulbright program was born and 
grew up in a world of rapidly shifting 
alliances and dramatic technological 
growth. Traditional academic exchanges 
of lecturers and scholars were to continue 
to be the backbone of the program during 
the 1970’s, but it was probably inevitable 
that in 1971 the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships would issue a call for some in- 
novations in the program. Indeed, the 
budget cuts of 1969 forced the Board and 
the Department of State to reexamine the 
structure of the scholarships and grants 
offered to both American and foreign 
scholars. The Board’s statement on ex- 
changes in the seventies suggested three 
ways to sharpen, and at the same time 
broaden, the Fulbright program: 


1. Providing opportunities for persons 
in nonacademic professions to work in in- 
stitutions of higher education, and vice 
versa. 


During the first two decades of the 
Fulbright program, almost all of the 
grants and scholarships were awarded in 
a fairly classical format; i.e., to a scholar 
working in his or her discipline in a for- 
eign academic institution for an academic 
year. No concerted effort had been made 
to move the Fulbright program into the 
nonacademic arena. A shift to this em- 
phasis was the first recommendation of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships. It 
stated in August 1971: 


It is time. . . to increase the educational ex- 
change opportunities in appropriate non- 
academic fields, including—among others— 
journalism, law, medicine, management, 
public administration, and architecture. 


To carry out the Board’s request, bina- 
tional commissions and posts overseas, 
and the private agency administering the 
program in the United States, broadened 
the publicity on Fulbright program offer- 


ings. Government departments, _ busi- 
nesses and unions, professional associa- 
tions and journals—a great diversity of 
institutions and publications—received 
the annual program announcements. 

The desired change began to take place 
with the result that by 1977 almost 50 
grants had been awarded, in the Euro- 
pean area alone, to individuals outside 
academia. 

A German industrial engineer worked 
at Harvard; a famous French literary 


critic spent time at the University of 
California in Santa Cruz, a Viennese sys- 
tems analyst studied at a small college in 
Pennsylvania; a Polish journalist worked 
at the University of South Carolina. The 
list is not confined to Europe. In Latin 
America a program was started which 
provided opportunities for mid-career 
managers and professionals to carry out 
advanced study at institutions in the 
Boston area; to date, over 30 grants have 
been awarded under this program. In 
Japan, a recent survey indicated that over 
40 percent of the returned Japanese Ful- 
brighters are not currently affiliated with 
educational institutions but are in signifi- 
cant nonacademic professions. 

Looking at the Americans going over- 
seas, one finds that in 1973 about 20 
American lecturers and research scholars 
worked in nonacademic situations. By 
1976 the number was 30. One of the most 
outstanding examples was the Boston 
lawyer who devoted a year to assisting the 
judiciary in Afghanistan, helping to 
organize the only working law library in 
the country and teaching courses on com- 
mon law and loan law and procedures. 
He was instrumental in the publication of 
the first volume of the Afghan Law Re- 
ports. Many Fulbrighters abroad, while 
affiliated with academic institutions, 
have taken the time to consult and work 
with foreign colleagues in the ministries, 
hospitals, newspapers, and industries. 

Although the Department would prefer 
to be able to report larger numbers of 
American nonacademics in the Fulbright 
program in recent years, it is fully cog- 
nizant of two possible reasons for the 
slow growth of nonacademic partici- 
pants: First, the level of remuneration 
under the Fulbright grants is insufficient 
to attract highly paid and accomplished 
professionals to an Overseas program for 
an academic year; second, it has not been 
easy to convince business and profession- 
al firms of the value and possible benefits 
that might accrue from absenting a staff 
member for an extended period overseas. 


A more encouraging development in 
the involvement of nonacademics is to be 
found in some of the other exchange ac- 
tivities administered by the Department 
of State under Fulbright act authority. 
Under one such program almost 300 
Americans—many of them experts in 
management, public administration, the 
arts, and literature—traveled to all geo- 
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“A special effort has been made in recent years to permit foreign scholars under the Fulbright pro- 
gram in the United States to visit academic institutions other than the one to which they are 
assigned— particularly minority schools, community colleges, and smaller liberal arts institutions 
where exposure to a distinguished intellectual from overseas enriches the quality of the American 
educational experience.”’ 








graphic areas to lecture, lead seminars, 
and exchange views with foreign col- 
leagues in their respective fields during 
fiscal year 1976. These individuals often 
have an academic base in the United 
States but are closely linked to various 
professional activities outside the aca- 
demic sector. Since these grants are for a 
relatively short period, usually a month, 
it is possible to attract top-flight Ameri- 
cans to accept them. 

In general, the Department believes 
that the effort to involve nonacademic 
professionals in the Fulbright program 
has met with sufficient success to warrant 
the continuance of such efforts, even 
though it is recognized that the program 
is essentially one that will draw most of 
its participants from the world of higher 
education. 


2. Bringing together grant recipients 
for joint work on significant themes and 
problems. 


Most binational commissions have 
been urging greater emphasis on this ap- 
proach for a number of years, although 
both collaborative research work and 
long-term projects with a single focus had 
been part of the Fulbright program almost 
from the beginning. Examples are nu- 
merous. During the 1950’s several grants 
contributed to exchanges and studies in 
the field of law between several Latin 
American countries and Tulane Univer- 
sity. The Institute of Physics and Chem- 
istry of the University of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil, now a leading Latin American 
center and one which receives support 
from the Inter-American Development 
Bank and the Organization of American 
States, is largely the result of a 7-year 
agreement between the Brazil Fulbright 
Commission and what was then the Sao 
Carlos School of Engineering. It is no ac- 
cident that today Brussels University’s 
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tumorology center is host to the National 
Institutes of Health’s cancer research 
center in Europe; exchanges in this field 
have been taking place for several years, 
and most of the staff in Brussels trained 
in the United States under the Fulbright 
program. 

In response to the recommendations of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships and 
also due to budget considerations, some 
binational commissions and embassies 
did narrow the focus of their programs 
and encouraged study in fewer disci- 
plines. The Japan commission decided in 
1969 to drop grants in the applied sci- 
ences. The Peruvian commission delin- 
eated four areas of the social sciences in 
which it would concentrate its grants and 
scholarships. 

Two current projects can be cited to il- 
lustrate ‘‘joint work’’ on_ significant 
problems. One is an exchange with Ger- 
many in the field of education. About 15 
Americans in all areas of education go to 
Germany annually, and about the same 
number come to the United States. These 
are short-term grants in which the entire 
time the group studies a specific area of 
education. Another exchange project with 
Japan, which has been operating for sev- 
eral years, involves practicing journalists 
working alongside their foreign counter- 
parts. 

Both of these exchange projects, in the 
Department’s view, are of particular sig- 
nificance in relation to the Board’s policy 
statement. Emphasis ‘will continue to be 
given to such collaborative research. 

One of the most gratifying results of 
joint scholarly study under the Fulbright 
aegis has been the development of links 
between American and foreign academic 
institutions—projects and programs that 
continue with considerable momentum 
without financial assistance from govern- 
ments. It can take several years for these 


formal or informal arrangements to come 
into being, but their proliferation in the 
last decade speaks to the worth of the 
Fulbright program as a catalyst in their 
creation. 


3. Lengthening the grant period to 
allow study in more than one location. 


This element, too, has long been a part 
of the Fulbright program, increasingly so 
in the seventies. Between 1973 and 1976, 
144 non-American lecturers and scholars 
were affiliated with more than one insti- 
tution in the United States. 


Frequently this multi-institutional ar- 
rangement will consist of an American 
teaching at two universities in the same 
country, a split academic assignment. 
Occasionally, through so-called inter- 
foundation grants, Americans will lecture 
at universities in neighboring countries. 


A special effort has been made in re- 
cent years to permit foreign scholars un- 
der the Fulbright program in the United 
States to visit academic institutions other 
than the one to which they are assigned— 
particularly minority schools, community 
colleges, and smaller liberal arts institu- 
tions where exposure to a distinguished 
intellectual from overseas enriches the 
quality of the American educational ex- 
perience. A sum—albeit limited—is set 
aside for foreign academics to attend pro- 
fessional meetings in their fields and to 
visit various centers of excellence in their 
disciplines. 

The number of renewa/ grants offered 
to American scholars abroad has de- 
creased in recent years, a drop which is 
related only partly to the financial limita- 
tions of the program. Many American 
professors no longer can stay away from 
their home institution for more than one 
academic year. Sabbaticals are fewer, and 
the time for them is shorter. Worldwide 
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inflation is not conducive to accepting 
fixed-cost awards. 

The Department and the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships do not favor a general 
policy of longer grants than those previ- 
ously made. They prefer instead to em- 
ploy flexible time frames which reflect the 
merits of individual cases. The program 
recently has been moving in this direc- 
tion. Grants now are awarded from peri- 
ods of 3 months to 8 months to 1 aca- 
demic year, and (as mentioned earlier) a 
number of these include research or study 
at more than one institution. In fiscal 
year 1976, 158 grants were awarded to 
foreign scholars for 3-5 months; 217 were 
awarded for 9-12 months. 

By being flexible with time, by increas- 
ing the number of institutions visited, the 
Department believes it is helping to meet 
the current needs and interests of the 
higher educational community in the 
United States and abroad. 


The Future 


Thirty-one years have passed since the 
Fulbright program became law. The De- 
partment of State looks back on its in- 
volvement over the years in this activity 
with a great deal of satisfaction. The pro- 
gram has proved amenable to innova- 
tion and improvement while maintaining 
its basic academic and scholarly char- 
acter. 

Support for scholarly exchanges is 
found throughout the entire American 
academic community although, not sur- 
prisingly, it is most enthusiastic among 
the thousands of American participants. 
For many of them, going abroad to study 
or teach has been the learning experience 
of their lives. The pool of knowledge they 
now represent is a precious national asset. 

The Fulbright program remains the 
best known of all international educa- 
tional exchange programs. Recent cele- 
brations marking special anniversaries 
(the 30th for some, the 25th for others) 
have brought together kings and queens 
and presidents, cabinet ministers and uni- 
versity chancellors, younger students and 
older scholars—meeting in diverse ways 
to express their appreciation for the very 
existence of the program. Few Ameri- 
cans, either in or out of government, have 
had a chance to be part of these celebra- 
tions abroad. Nor have such occasions 
been ‘‘news’’ in our national press. But 
the high esteem in which the Fulbright 
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program is viewed overseas should not be 
underestimated. When the Fulbright pro- 
gram celebrated its 25th anniversary in 
1971, more than 100,000 American and 
foreign students, teachers, and scholars 
had engaged in some form of educational 
activity in the United States or in one of 
the 110 countries participating in the pro- 
gram. 

At this time, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships issued a statement on Edu- 
cational Exchange in the Seventies calling 
for an increased number of persons from 
nonacademic professions as grantees, 
urging binational commissions and em- 
bassies abroad to focus on a few sub- 
jects at a time and to experiment with new 


formats. The progress achieved in imple- 
menting those recommendations is re- 
ported above; clearly a continuing effort 
is required. 

The Fulbright idea remains one of the 
most valuable means yet devised for en- 
hancing our knowledge of other peoples 
and cultures—and they of us. Such 
knowledge, spanning the range of inter- 
nationally shared interests and concerns, 
is a central need in a world which is be- 
coming more and more interrelated. The 
Fulbright program has been successful in 
meeting some of the salient challenges of 
the past generation. It is timely to con- 
sider how it can adapt most effectively to 
requirements of the generation ahead. [j 





Department of State Cultural 
Relations Program 1938-1978 


J. Manuel Espinosa 


5. 27, 1978 will mark the 40th anni- 

versary of the establishment of the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations, most recently 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs (CU) in the Department. In the 
early years, the international information 
media activities of the program, which in 
1953 became the responsibility of the 
United States Information Agency 
(USIA), were part of the overall responsi- 
bility of the Department’s educational 
and cultural exchange program. 


From the beginning, the goals of the 
program have been to promote mutual 
understanding and cooperative relations 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of other countries, 
through educational and cultural ac- 
tivities of mutual interest and benefit. 
Reciprocity, and partnership with the 
private sector, have been governing prin- 
ciples. The major part of the program’s 
administration has, therefore, been dele- 
gated to private organizations, with the 
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Department assuming as its primary role 
that of providing leadership and the pro- 
motion of private initiative. 

The Department’s cultural exchange 
program began in 1938 as a part of the 
Good Neighbor Policy toward Latin 
America initiated by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Prior to and shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs 
(OIAA) and the Office of War Informa- 
tion (OW]), in that order, emerged to 
meet wartime needs. Together they 
formed the basis of what later became 
USIA. The year 1945 was a major turning 
point, when President Truman trans- 
ferred to the Department the mass media 
functions of the two wartime propaganda 
agencies, OWI and OIAA. The President 
stated: 


The nature of present day foreign relations 
makes it essential for the United States to 
maintain informational activities abroad as 
an integral part of the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. 


From 1945 to 1953 the educational and 
cultural relations program and the in- 
formation program continued to be ad- 
ministered by the Department of State, 
but a number of reorganizations and 
shifts of priority and emphasis took place 
as a result of the changing world scene. 
The cold war reached its peak in the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s. As a result, the 
overseas information program came to 
overshadow the exchange program in size 
and in congressional funding, as it was 
viewed as an essential psychological 
weapon to combat the anti-U.S. propa- 
ganda campaign mounted by the Soviet 
Union. In the 1950’s it was described by 
President Eisenhower as ‘‘essential to the 
security of the United States.”’ 

Following the passage of the Smith- 
Mundt Act in 1948, two offices were es- 
tablished in the Department for admin- 
istering the program, the Office of Edu- 
cational Exchange (OEX) and the Office 
of International Information (OII). They 
were placed under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs in 
the Department. At the peak of the cold 
war, in 1952-1953, the total program was 
reorganized for a brief period as the In- 
ternational Information Agency, a semi- 
autonomous agency within the Depart- 
ment. 

In the summer of 1953, the overseas in- 
formation activities, including admin- 
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istration of the binational centers, 
libraries, books programs, and English 
teaching programs overseas (previously 
administered by OEX in the Department 
along with exchange of persons activi- 
ties), were removed from the Department 
and organized under a separate agency in 
the executive branch, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA). Educational and 
cultural relations activities, centering 
around the exchange of persons pro- 
grams, remained in the Department, and 
in 1961 an Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU) 
was appointed to administer these pro- 
grams. 

Landmarks in the cultural relations 
program have been: 


(1) The cultural exchange program be- 
tween the United States and the Latin 
American republics established in 1938 as 
the first international educational and 
cultural exchange program of the U.S. 
Government. Aimed at removing long- 
standing barriers to U.S.-Latin American 
understanding and spurred by mounting 
Nazi propaganda against the United 
States in Latin America in the 1930’s, the 
program was implemented by the Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural Relations, signed at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, and Public Law 355, 76th 
Congress, of 1939. The basic concepts 
and*patterns for the conduct of the of- 
ficially sponsored worldwide exchange 
programs of subsequent years were for- 
mulated under this program. 

(2) The United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, the 
Smith-Mundt Act, Public Law 482, 80th 
Congress, which authorized the extension 
worldwide and on a broader scale the ear- 
ly government-sponsored programs with 
the Latin American countries. The objec- 
tives of the act were 


to enable the Government of the United 
States to promote a better understanding of 
the United States in other countries, and to 
increase mutua! understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people of 
other countries. 


(3) The Fulbright Act, Public Law 584, 
79th Congress, of 1946, which authorized 
the Department of State to enter into ex- 
ecutive agreements with foreign govern- 
ments for the use of foreign currencies to 
finance academic exchanges with the sig- 
natory countries. The program, as initi- 
ated in 1947, is administered under the 


supervision of the Presidentially ap- 
pointed Board of Foreign Scholarships in 
the United States and binational educa- 
tional commissions in the participating 
countries. Binational Commission pro- 
grams as authorized by the Fulbright Act 
operate today in 44 countries throughout 
the world. 

(4) The educational and cultural ex- 
change program with Germany initiated 
after World War II, while Germany was 
still an occupied area under the allied ar- 
mies. The program began under OMGUS 
(the Office of Military Government U.S.) 
and continued under HICOG (the Office 
of the U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many). In 1949 the program was trans- 
ferred to the Department of State and 
subsequently administered as a part of the 
Department’s exchange program. This 
was the largest educational and cultural 
exchange program with another country 
ever undertaken by the U.S. Government. 
Between 1947 and 1956 more than 12,000 
Germans and nearly 2,000 Americans 
participated. 

(5) The Mutual Educationa! and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act, the Fulbright-Hays 
Act, Public Law 87-256, of 1961. This 
Act consolidated and superseded most of 
the previous congressional legislation 
governing the program and authorized a 
broader scope of government-sponsored 
international educational and cultural ex- 
change activities. 


The two-way interchange of persons 
under the program has increased from ap- 
proximately 3,000 participants for the 
decade prior to 1948 to over 175,000 dur- 
ing the three decades since: influential 
leaders in all sectors of public life, pro- 
fessors, research scholars, teachers, and 
students. Professional programs are ar- 
ranged for several thousand additional 
foreign leaders each year, visiting on their 
own, for whom our Foreign Service posts 
abroad have requested such assistance. 
The program cooperates in carrying out a 
wide range of long-term regional and bi- 
lateral institutional and government-to- 
government programs in educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural areas of common in- 
ternational interest and mutual benefit. 
Also, the program extends financial sup- 
port and services to an increasing number 
of private exchange programs which are 
contributing to cooperative relations be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries. 
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The MNC’s Contribution to 
International Understanding 


Gene E. Bradley 


The multinational corporation is trying to change its image—and 


succeeding. 


T.. global community 


is in a delicate economic balance; some 
observers would say a precarious balance. 

Wars are often waged for economic 
reasons, over so-called economic imbal- 
ances and injustices. Therefore, it is 
disconcerting to hear shrill cries of pro- 
tectionism. In many ways, the world 
seems to be slipping back into the threat 
of trade reprisals similar to those of the 
1920’s and 1930’s. We need only to recall 
the tragic sequence of events following 
the ‘‘Great Depression’’ in order to re- 
mind ourselves that we can ill afford to let 
history repeat itself through accident. 

The worid community now finds itself 
at a crossroads; by its actions—or inac- 
tions—it may well determine the fate of 
humanity for decades to come. 

On the positive side, our opportunities 
for achieving peaceful world development 
and improved opportunities for building 
the foundations for a lasting peace are 
greater today than at any other time in 
history. And the multinational corpora- 
tion (MNC), the subject of this article, 
can play an enormously important and 
constructive role—working in harmony 
with the U.S. Government and other gov- 
ernments—in helping to build the kind of 
progressive international economic order 
that the world needs and deserves. Note 
these points: 


* Today’s MNC is not just a manufac- 
turer but the greatest self-help insti- 
tution yet devised; 


It is not just an employer but the 
world’s most effective training labo- 
ratory; 

It is the most effective instrument yet 
developed for the creation of goods 
and services to meet human needs; 

It has proved its ability to build the 
basic structures of society, create 
jobs, generate income, pay taxes, 
transfer funds and technology, and 
raise living and health standards; 

It has forged ahead of governments 
in the ability to deal with concrete 
problems across national frontiers 
and boundaries; 

It is building solid working alliances 
among individuals and nations at a 
speed and on a scale dwarfing other 
international organizations and 
movements. 


The multinational corporation is a 
powerful transmitter of what the world 
needs for a dynamic, growing, peaceful 
globai community. U.S. overseas invest- 
ments total $150 billion. This, in turn, 
generates approximately double that 
amount each year in goods and services— 
$300 billion in the aggregate—making 
America’s overseas business equivalent to 
the seventh largest GNP in the world 
(after the United States, Japan, the Soviet 
Union, the F.R.G., France, and the 
P.R.C.), and by far the largest American 
presence on any continent. This vast res- 
ervoir of human, financial, and techno- 
logical resources has a great potential to 
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meet the increasing needs of the develop- 
ing world. 

If these are the facts, then why are 
MNC’s coming under so much criticism 
and even attack? Without question, much 
concern has been generated by misdeeds 
and misconduct by some corporations 
themselves, but this is only part of the ex- 
planation. Much of the criticism is due to 
misunderstanding on two fronts: first, 
public misunderstanding of the nature of 
the multinational corporation and the po- 
litical, ideological, and economic system 
it represents; and second, misunderstand- 
ing by the corporation itself of the needs, 
aspirations, and demands of lesser devel- 
oped countries. 

In developing our theme on the MNC 
and international understanding, we shall 
focus on four points: 


1. Building the framework for interna- 
tional understanding through edu- 
cation; 

2. Addressing the issue of codes of 
conduct; 

3. Meeting the needs of developing na- 
tions; and 

4. Taking the initiative—through cor- 
porate citizenship. 


Building the Framework Through 
Education 


A first step in encouraging MNCs to 
realize their potential in the field of 
‘*international corporate citizenship’’ is 
to build an educational framework for 
their involvement in this field; and 
toward this end, the State Department’s 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs (CU) has played a critically impor- 
tant catalytic role. This was a logical role, 
for, by its own definition of its program 
concept, the CU purpose is: 
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To strengthen patterns of informal two-way 
communication in ways which will favorably 
influence relations between the United States 
and other countries and help build the hu- 
man foundations of the structure of peace. 


Interestingly, our own mission at the 
International Management and Develop- 
ment Institute (IMDI) closely parallels the 
CU objective, since our goal has been: 


. to build closer bonds of unity among 
men and nations, through better manage- 
ment practices and international coopera- 
tion. 


We were therefore most receptive when 
CU invited us to work with it to achieve 
our parallel objectives. 

In 1974, the CU/IMDI ‘‘international 
corporate citizenship’’ program got 
underway. Highlights of this four-part 
program follow: 


1. Workshops. The purpose of the 
workshop programs—beginning with the 
State Department’s CU Bureau in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and extending to Mexico 
City, Bogota, the United Nations, 


throughout Latin America, Asia, the 
Middle East, and other locations world- 
wide— has been to bring the leadership of 
government and business together to ex- 
amine the great need for cooperation in 


the conduct of international corporate 
citizenship programs. 

From their inception, these programs 
were designed to serve as ‘‘first steps,’’ 
resulting in follow-on initiatives by 
private corporations and government- 
business groups. The effectiveness of this 
approach is graphically illustrated by the 
following resolution unanimously passed 
by the Association of American Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Latin America 
(AACCLA): 


AACCLA urges its membership and in- 
formed leaders of U.S. public opinion to 
enter into an ongoing communications pro- 
gram to inform the publics of the hemisphere 
of tne favorable impact of multinational cor- 
porations on social and economic develop- 
ment, and to continue to build a positive case 
for free enterprise and foreign investment, 
while clarifying misconceptions and refuting 
deliberate distortions that threaten the 
world’s most productive economic system. 


In this country, momentum was gener- 
ated through active participation by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the Public Affairs Council, the 
Stanford Research Institute, universities, 
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and civic and professional groups. 
Throughout, the CU Bureau has served as 
a catalyst. 


2. International Corporate Citizenship 
Review. As the movement toward private 
initiatives in corporate citizenship pro- 
grams began to grow, so did the need for 
systematic sources of information on the 
subject. It was this rationale that led to 
the creation of the Jnternational Corpo- 
rate Citizenship review. This quarterly 
publication serves as an informational 
clearinghouse on programs, publications, 
and activities relating to international 
corporate citizenship. 


3. Videotapes. To multiply the effec- 
tiveness of the workshop concept, it was 
decided to produce videotapes which, 
used by government, business, and civic 
groups in this country, and by American 
Embassies and American Chambers of 
Commerce (AmChams) overseas, could 
reach new audiences with solid examples 
of ‘‘corporate social responsibility.’’ 
Working with CU and the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency (USIA) in this country and 
with American Embassies overseas, 
IMDI has produced three videotapes: 


e The Mexican Experience in Public 
Affairs—a discussion of contribu- 
tions MNCs have made to local com- 
munities through public affairs pro- 
grams. 

Social Responsibilities of World 
Corporations: Views from Corpo- 
rate Headquarters USA—views of 
three senior-level corporate officers 
on the rationale for corporate 
citizenship and codes of conduct. 
Government-Business Cooperation 
in Iran’s Socioeconomic Revolu- 
tion—interviews in Iran and the 
United States on the role of MNCs in 
Iran’s socioeconomic development. 


4. Top Management Reports. Success 
in international corporate citizenship 
depends not just upon initiatives in the 
field but, of equal importance, upon a 
commitment ‘‘from the top,’’ beginning 
with the Chief Executive Officer (CEO) 
of the parent corporation. No attempt to 
initiate corporate citizenship programs 
within individual companies can fully 
succeed without solid endorsement by top 
management, since the attitude of a CEO 
is often a crucial determinant of the 


operating philosophy of the entire com- 
pany. 

With this rationale in mind, the Top 
Management Report series—copublished 
by CU and IMDI—was begun as a means 
of airing the views of top-level officials in 
business, government, and education on 
the overriding significance of corporate 
citizenship. 

Following is a listing of our first five 
Reports: 


© “‘Government-Business Cooperation 
in the Field of International Public 
Affairs. ’’ 
*‘Corporate Citizenship in the Glob- 
al Community.’”’ 
“‘The Management of International 
Corporate Citizenship. ”’ 
“‘Interdependence and the Interna- 
national Corporation. ’’ 
*‘Government-Business Cooperation 
in Meeting World Needs. ”’ 


The CU Bureau has served as a catalyst 
and partner to a growing number of edu- 
cational, research, business, and public 
affairs organizations in the United States, 
again with the purpose of involving those 
organizations responsible for the $300 
billion in resources represented by the 
American corporate community in its ef- 
fort to increase international understand- 
ing. On page 39, we present highlights of 
programs conducted by The Conference 
Board, the Stanford Research Institute, 
the Fund for Multinational Management 
Education (FMMEB), and the Public Af- 
fairs Council. 

Foundations have been laid and mo- 
mentum is being built. But, in truth, this 
is just a beginning. Much remains to be 
done, including coming to grips with the 
entire issue of corporate behavior and 
codes of conduct. 


Addressing the Issue of Codes of 
Conduct 


This international ‘‘joint venture’’ in 
corporate citizenship was launched before 
the worldwide exposure of ‘‘deeds of cor- 
porate misconduct,’’ which blackened the 
image not just of the corporate commun- 
ity but of the United States as well. 

In recent years, a wide range of codes 
have been developed, both in internation- 
al and national organizations. A listing of 
the highlights and status of these guide- 
lines appears on page 39. 





Whether these codes are being consid- 
ered in groupings of industrialized na- 
tions (e.g., OECD) or in organizations 
encompassing the developing countries 
(UN, OAS), they have one element in 
common: They are attempting to monitor 
the role and impact of the multinational 
corporation in the light of host country 
plans and priorities. 

Although international codes of con- 
duct can be constructive endeavors, such 
externally imposed guidelines frequently 
are incompatible with the goals and re- 
quirements of individual companies. 
They also tend to focus on the negative, 
i.e., on what corporations should refrain 
from doing, rather than on the construc- 
tive initiatives an enlightened enterprise 
might wish to undertake to strengthen its 
rapport with the host country commun- 
ity. Thus these international codes fall 
short of blueprinting an optimum corpor- 
ate strategy in the field of corporate 
citizenship. 

In response to the various factors listed 
above, individual corporations increas- 
ingly are turning to their own codes—or 
**statements of philosophy’’—as a means 
of communicating with both their own 
employees and their various constituen- 
cies around the world. Companies which 
have devised such a code have found it 
beneficial for a variety of reasons. For ex- 
ample, in our second Top Management 
Report, F. Perry Wilson, CEO of Union 
Carbide, notes that the exercise of draft- 
ing a code requires a reassessment of pre- 
vious policies and priorities. This is often 
an effective means of keeping the com- 
pany responsive to the latest develop- 
ments in the communities in which it 
operates. 

As corporations address themselves to 
both international codes of conduct and 
codes formulated within their own com- 
panies, they are necessarily entering the 
highly complex world of debate which has 
come to be known as the ‘‘North-South 
dialogue,’’ a dialogue involving conflict- 
ing perceptions of technology transfer, 
proprietary rights, and a host of other 
highly sensitive issues. A brief examina- 
tion of the issues of technology transfer 
and meeting the needs of the developing 
nations follows. 


Meeting Needs of Developing Nations 


The transfer of appropriate technology 
is central to the development of a realistic 
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and sustainable international economic 
order. The lesser developed countries 
(LDCs) openly are demanding a greater 
voice in the global economic system. In- 
creasingly, they are realizing that up-to- 
date skills and know-how are fundamen- 
tal footholds in achieving economic pari- 
ty with the industrialized nations. 

For these reasons, LDCs are taking 
great pains to measure the impact of 
MNCs on their economies and are at- 
tempting to ensure that the technology 
they receive is ‘‘appropriate technol- 
ogy’’—suitable to their present economic 
infrastructure and compatible with their 
development priorities. 

In UNCTAD*, for example, the 
*‘Group of 77’’ (LDCs) is negotiating 
with representatives from Group ‘‘B’’ na- 
tions (the industrialized world) on devel- 
oping a code for technology transfer. 
Under consideration in this forum is how 
modern skills and technology can be 
transferred to developing countries in 
ways that will further economic develop- 
ment most effectively, without disturbing 
host country sociopolitical systems. 
Among the major LDC demands surfac- 
ing most frequently in forums such as 
UNCTAD are the following: 


1. Freer flow of technology at lower 
cost, with terms set by host coun- 
tries; 

Legally binding international codes 
governing technology transfer; 
Elimination of ‘‘restrictive business 
practices’? by MNCs; 

Regulation by host governments of 
private investment (with exceptions 
for local enterprises); and 
Patent/trademark restrictions of 
foreign companies by host govern- 
ments. 


From the MNC viewpoint, these 
demands often run counter to the effi- 
ciency of their operations. While LDCs 
are seeking the most advanced technology 
at the lowest possible price, multina- 
tionals are requesting optimum compen- 
sation available for the skills and in- 
formation they transfer. 

The corporate ‘‘ facts of life’’ are these: 
Net corporate profits after taxes average 
only about 5 percent; corporations are 
not empowered by their shareowners to 


* The United Nations Conference on Technology 
and Development. 


By introducing the latest technological skills 
and systems, companies such as Kodak con- 
tribute greatly to the economic development of 
the countries in which they operate. 


conduct ‘‘give away’’ programs or plunge 
shareowner investment into precarious 
areas of political instability; a company 
must realize a fair return on its business 
or it will not be in business anywhere. 

MNCs maintain that, since technologi- 
cal know-how is an integral part of a 
company’s competitive advantage, host 
governments should provide adequate in- 
centives for them to share this valuable 
industrial ‘‘property.’’ The balancing of 
these diverse, and often conflicting, view- 
points will be necessary if a new world 
economic order is to succeed. 

As part of this process, MNCs more 
and more frequently are turning to con- 
sultation with local government officials 
as a means of meeting host country needs. 

This consultation process generally 
serves two purposes: (1) identifying the 
development priorities of the host coun- 
try; and (2) determining how MNCs can 
tailor their investments to meet these 
priorities. 

In its most recent Top Management 
Report, IMDI asked selected Chiefs of 
State and Heads of Government to iden- 
tify those areas in which they would most 
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welcome MNC investment, and several 
national leaders responded that their 
governments already provided such a list- 
ing of priorities to all foreign companies 
investing in their countries. Indonesia, 
for example, has produced a ‘‘Scale of 
Priorities’’ list of those industrial sectors 
which are most in need of foreign capital 
or technology. The publication of such 
lists in other nations around the world 
will doubtless make it easier for foreign 
companies to act in accordance with the 
national interest of their host countries. 


Taking the Initiative—Through 
Corporate Citizenship 


Although consulting with host govern- 
ment officials on development priorities 
is a necessary first step, MNCs as corpor- 
ate citizens must also take the initiative in 
becoming part of the communities in 
which they operate. This must occur on a 
number of fronts. To name just a few: 


Careful selection and training of U.S. 
executives. U.S. multinationals are pow- 
erful representatives of their country. 
Therefore, actions of a single American 
or third country national employed by a 
multinational can have an impact on host 
attitudes, not just toward American busi- 
ness but toward U.S. foreign policy as 
well. 

Against this background, the recruiting 
of corporate executives who are sensitive 
to host country concerns assumes great 
importance. There is no question that the 
‘*talent search’’ is moving forward for 
qualified corporate executives. In com- 
pany after company, former foreign serv- 
ice officers are being hired as consultants 
and full-time management sta/f. 


Management training for overseas as- 
signments. It is not sufficient for a com- 
pany merely to hire a qualified employee. 
In addition, the employee must be trained 
to adapt to the varying demands of relo- 
cation overseas. 

For example, Du Pont recently spon- 
sored a cross-cultural workshop to pre- 
pare its employees for service in Iran. 
During this program the company 
brought Iranians and Americans together 
to discuss their mutual perceptions and 
areas of cultural difference. 


Hiring and training host nationals. The 
overwhelming trend over the past two 
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Through their overseas investments, such as 
the Chrysler plants in Mexico (right) and Ar- 
gentina (above), MNCs have a major impact 
on local economies, both in terms of job crea- 
tion and technical training. 


decades has been to replace U.S. person- 
nel with highly qualified host nationals. 
These individuals are trained to manage 
the U.S. affiliate so as to meet, simul- 
taneously, corporate and host country 
prerequisites. Statistics reveal that in U.S. 
affiliate after affiliate worldwide, the 
practice today is to build the entire em- 
ployee and management structure largely 
with host nationals, with only a small 
percentage of the total staff comprised of 
Americans. In some companies, the non- 
American executives are considered even 
for top management positions in the 
mother corporation at the headquarters 
level. This is a hallmark of the true 
multinational, i.e., a company whose cor- 
porate nationality has assumed a global 
character separate and distinct from the 
location of its headquarters or the na- 
tionality of the bulk of its shareholders. 


Labor relations. One area in which 
MNCs often come under strong attack is 
their labor relations overseas. MNCs 
have been accused of not abiding by local 
labor laws and practices; of refusing to 


recognize duly constituted unions and en- 
gaging in ‘‘union-busting;’’ of ignoring 
established grievance procedures; of 
transferring or threatening to transfer 
plants as either a punitive measure 
against local workers or in order to keep 
wages down; and of other similar prac- 
tices. 

Although such accusations sometimes 
are partially true, the vast majority of 
American MNCs have good records in la- 
bor relations. As an ingredient of ‘‘cor- 
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porate citizenship’ and social responsi- 
bility, MNCs have now begun to pay 
more attention to workers and their as- 
pirations. 

Recently, MNCs have been working 
with local American Chambers of Com- 
merce to add a labor dimension to their 
international corporate citizenship ac- 
tivities, and thus to identify more closely 
with the concerns of workers and trade 
unionists in their respective countries. Ex- 
amples of this include: (1) programs con- 
ducted by the Mexican AmCham de- 
signed to educate workers in the plant 
about the free enterprise system and to in- 
form them fully of the facts concerning 
the MNC for which they work; (2) semi- 
nars in several Latin American countries 
giving groups of workers the opportunity 
for a far-ranging interchange of ideas 
with executives of MNCs; and (3) an in- 
novative program of the Australian 
AmCham whereby it has joined with the 
Australian labor movement to sponsor a 
scholarship program bringing four Aus- 
tralian trade unionists a year to the Trade 
Union Program at Harvard University. 
In addition, programs to upgrade worker 
skills at overseas plants are now com- 
monplace. 

Although MNC-labor relations con- 
tinue to be a subject of controversy, one 
point is clear: A company’s obligation to 
treat its labor force with fairness and 
respect—above and beyond the minimum 
legal requirements—is now an accepted 
component of good corporate citizenship. 

The need for greater MNC sensitivity 
to local concerns and demands is a vital 
facet of ‘‘international corporate citizen- 
ship.’’ Beyond this is a need for compa- 
nies to adapt their daily operations to 
meet the human needs of the countries in 
which they do business. In his company’s 
“Code of Worldwide Business Con- 
duct,’’ Caterpillar Tractor Company 
chairman Lee L. Morgan listed three 
levels of corporate citizenship: 


First is the straightforward pursuit of daily 
business affairs. This involves the conven- 
tional, but often misunderstood, dynamics 
of private enterprise: developing desired 
goods and services, providing jobs and train- 
ing, investing in manufacturing and techni- 
cal facilities, dealing with suppliers, paying 
taxes, attracting and holding customers, 
earning a profit. 


The second category has to do with conduct- 
ing business affairs in a way that is socially 
responsible. it isn’t enough to design, manu- 
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facture and sell useful products. A business 
enterprise should, for example, employ peo- 
ple without discrimination, see to their job 
safety and the safety of its products, help 
protect the quality of the environment, and 
conserve energy and other valuable re 
sources. 


The third category relates to initiatives be- 
yond our operations, such as helping solve 
community problems. To the extent our re- 
sources permit—and if a host country or 
community wishes—we will participate selec- 
tively in such matters, especially where our 
facilities are located. Each corporate facility 
is an integral part of the community in which 
it operates. 


Concerning the third category, an enor- 
mous foundation for corporate citizen- 
ship has already been laid, with scores of 
companies joining the movement toward 
greater social responsibility. Since success 
in this area is contagious, what needs to 
be done is to spread the word on effective 
examples of corporate citizenship to en- 
courage other companies to do likewise. 
Following is a short inventory of how 
some companies are meeting the needs of 
local communities: 


© Ford Motor Company has built 
schools in Mexico which now serve 
up to 72,000 students. 
IBM has created scientific centers 
which help to control pollution in 
Tokyo, increase crop production in 
Mexico, and prevent the Arno River 
from again flooding the city of 
Florence. 


Xerox has brought the educational 
program ‘‘Sesame Street’’ to Latin 
America, helping to train millions of 
pre-school age youngsters. 

Pepsi-Co has sponsored opera and 
ballet in Argentina. 

Also in Argentina, Gillette has un- 
derwritten a blood bank, medical 
centers, and agricultural research. 
Champion International has created 
a whole new pulp and paper business 
in Brazil. 

Heinz has introduced new agricul- 
tural production techniques in Por- 
tugal and Venezuela. 

General Electric has launched pro- 
grams combating illiteracy in Brazil 
and making possible a medical clinic 
in Pakistan. 


Seeing That Everyone Wins 


Great changes are underway in the 
world’s political-economic system. We 
cannot afford to let these changes develop 
through strife, conflict, or accident. To- 
morrow’s economic system should not 
take the form of either totalitarian sta- 
tism on the one hand or of 19th century 
capitalism on the other. It has the poten- 
tial of being a new order that discards the 
misconceptions of the past and builds on 
today’s strengths. If this effort is success- 
ful, not only will it benefit the global 
economy, but it also will contribute signi- 
ficantly to the cause of world peace and 
stability. 


Some corporations have helped meet the needs of their host countries by building schools. When 
such programs are conducted in close cooperation with local communities, they are an effective 


vehicle for cross-cultural communication. 
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If we legitimately meet the needs and 
aspirations of the developing world— 
even as we recognize the needs of Amer- 
ica’s own political and economic sys- 
tem—then, indeed, we will devise the 
codes, contracts, technology transfer de- 
vices, rewards, and incentives necessary 
to reach the point where everybody 
**wins.”’ 

The corporation wins by so attuning 
itself to the cultural environment and na- 
tional aspirations of the host country that 
it is accepted as a constructive factor in 


the development process. This helps to 
ensure its freedom to operate and to grow 
apace with the host country. The host 
country wins by using the corporation as 
a springboard for growth—not only in 
the purely economic sense but also in 
strengthening the balance, stability, capa- 
city, and vigor of its social and cultural 
framework. 

This is not blind optimism; it is a valid 
appraisal based on the ‘‘economic mir- 
acles’’ of Japan, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Brazil, Mexico, and other developing so- 


cieties. Although this, perhaps, cannot be 
repeated in all countries and on all con- 
tinents of the world, and certainly not 
overnight, the socioeconomic well-being 
of all nations can be improved if MNCs 
recognize and fulfill their potential to be 
socially responsible agents of develop- 
ment, and assume the appropriate eco- 
nomic and diplomatic initiatives. 

In the global community, the future 
challenge is not solely economic or politi- 
cal—it is one of education and cultural 
understanding. O 





HIGHLIGHTS OF RECENT STUDIES 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD: ‘‘Multina- 
tional Corporate Responsibility Project’’ 


Working with the support of the International 
Industrial Conference and the State Depart- 
ment, The Conference Board has been con- 
ducting research that seeks to ‘‘improve under- 
standing, not only of the perceptions of busi- 
ness leaders with regard to their own practices, 
but also of the perceptions of those in policy- 
making positions who often sit in judgment of 
corporate behavior.’’ The results—based on in- 
terviews and survey research in Italy, Canada, 
Brazil, Nigeria, and Malaysia—are summar- 
ized in a series of reports. Those released to 
date are the following: 


e ‘*Multinational Corporations and Nation- 
al Elites: A Study in Tensions’’ 

e ‘Multinational Corporations in Compar- 
ative Perspective’’ 


Two additional reports connected with this 
study are scheduled for publication in late 
spring 1978: 


¢ ‘‘Multinationals in Contention: Response 
at the Government and _ International 
Levels’’ 

¢ ‘*Multinational Corporations in Develop- 
ing Countries’’ 


The Conference Board has recently initiated 
two new programs: First, a program which will 
study how companies assess the non-economic 
aspects of the environment within which they 
operate, and second, a ‘‘Corporate Public 
Leadership Program’’ to focus on how corpor- 
ations and their senior officials are meeting 
their social responsibilities at home and 
abroad. 


SRI INTERNATIONAL: ‘‘Managing Key In- 
ternational Business Issues’’ 


This research project—also prepared with the 
support of the State Department—focuses on 
the issues currently facing MNC manage- 
ment—issues which ‘‘are often little under- 
stood, underestimated, ignored or badly han- 
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dled.”” The research culminated in three 
studies, based on interviews with executives of 
43 MNCs around the world and a series of ex- 
ecutive seminars. They include: 


e ‘‘International Business Issues: Perspec- 
tives’’ 

e “‘International Business Issues: Manage- 
ment’’ 

e ‘‘International Business Issues: 
New International Cooperation’’ 


Toward 


Recently SRI has begun working on a project 
dealing with the ‘‘country risk problem.’’ This 
will study host government treatment of for- 
eign companies and how multinational! corpor- 
ations can adapt to meet the demands of the 
countries in which they operate. 


FUND FOR MULTINATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT EDUCATION: ‘‘Managing External 
Relations of MNCs’’ 


Working in cooperation with CU, FMME re- 
cently released a publication entitled ‘‘Manag- 
ing the External Relations of MNCs.’’ Drawing 
on interviews with over 35 corporate represen- 
tatives around the world, this work discusses 
the management of public affairs from a cor- 
porate-wide perspective. 

Over the past year, the Fund has been con- 
ducting a program to help U.S. preparations 
for the forthcoming U.N. Conference on Sci- 
ence and Technology for Development, to be 
held in 1979. Drawing on a series of regional 
workshops, FMME will prepare a background 
report for the U.S. national paper, to be sub- 
mitted to the United Nations in May 1978. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COUNCIL; Study on In- 
ternational Public Affairs 


CU is providing partial funding for a Public 
Affairs Council (PAC) study currently under- 
way on emerging issues facing MNCs and the 
implications for corporate public affairs. 
Under the guidance of Professor David Blake, 
the research will conclude with recommenda- 
tions for a 5-7 year action plan for PAC in in- 
ternational public affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL CODES OF 
CONDUCT 


Efforts to draft international codes governing 
MNCs are expanding rapidly. Summarized 
below are several of the major codes currently 
in existence or under consideration: 


1. OECD Guidelines. Approved in 1976, this 
package consists of three sections: guidelines 
for multinational enterprises (MNEs), decision 
on national treatment, and decision on invest- 
ment incentives and disincentives. Several gov- 
ernments have distributed these codes to their 
own companies, urging corporate acceptance 
and compliance with the guidelines. These vol- 
untary guidelines will come under review in 
June 1979. 


2. U.N. Commission on Transnational Cor- 
porations (TNCs). The formulation of a UN 
code of conduct on TNCs, described as ‘‘the 
first endeavour by the international community 
to create a universal instrument concerning the 
activities of transnational corporations specifi- 
cally,’’ was begun in 1975. Due in part to the 
diverse interests represented in this forum, the 
drafting of the code by the Intergovernmental 
Working Group on the Code of Conduct has 
proceeded more slowly than originally expect- 
ed. The Commission on TNCs will again dis- 
cuss the code at its next meeting in May 1978. 


3. Organization of American States (OAS). 
Created by the General Committee in 1975, the 
OAS Subcommittee on Transnational Enter- 
prises has been meeting periodically to deal 
with ‘‘the behavior of transnational enterprises 
in the region and need for a code of conduct to 
be observed by such enterprises.’” A Working 
Group—composed of representatives from Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Peru, the United States, and Venezuela—has 
been formed to consider guidelines to serve as a 
basis for a code of conduct. 


4. International Chamber of Commerce 
(ICC). In December 1972, the ICC adopted 
“Guidelines for International Investment,’’ 
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representing one of the first efforts to establish 
an international code of conduct for invest- 
ment, for governments of both host and home 
countries as well as for corporations. This has 
served as a ‘“‘jumping-off’’ point for subse- 
quent codes. Conceived as a ‘“‘series of prac- 
tical recommendations addressed point by 
point to investors and governments of both 
host and investors’ home countries,’’ these 
guidelines cover such topics as: investment 
policies, ownership, finance, labor policies, 
and technology. 

In 1976, the ICC established a Commission 
on Unethical Practices to ‘‘suggest relevant 
guidelines for promoting correct conduct and 
indicate the respective responsibilities therein 
of executive and non-executive directors. . . 
and others concerned.’’ The code was com- 
pleted last fall and approved by the ICC Board 
in November 1977. It covers national legisla- 
tion on questionable practices and a proposed 
self-regulating code for business and strongly 
recommends adoption of intergovernmental 
agreements on unethical practices, as proposed 
by the U.S. Government. 


5. International Labour Organization (ILO). 
In November 1977, the ILO Governing Body 
adopted this code—for possible inclusion in the 
U.N. code on TNCs—designed to ‘‘encourage 
the positive contribution which MNEs can 
make to economic and social progress and to 
minimize and resolve the difficulties to which 
their various operations may give rise.’’ These 
voluntary guidelines cover such items as em- 
ployment practices, training, working condi- 
tions, and industrial relations. 


6. UNCTAD Code of Conduct on Technology 
Transfer. Since November, 1976, representa- 
tives of both developing and developed nations 
have been meeting in Geneva to formulate a 
code which will ‘‘set out general and equitable 
guidelines universally applicable to the transfer 
of technology.’’ Upon completion, the code 
will be subject to approval by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


7. European Parliament and U.S. Congress. 
Representatives from the European Parliament 
and the U.S. Congress have been working to- 
gether on a ‘‘Draft Code of Principles on 
Multinational Enterprises and Governments.”’ 
This would-be mandatory document covers in- 
formation disclosure, restrictive business prac- 
tices, investment policies, social responsibility, 
labor relations, technology transfer, and ques- 
tionable payments. Last October, Congress- 
man Sam Gibbons introduced this draft code 
to the House of Representatives as proposal 
HR 9878. 
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Conference 
NAFSA National Conference 


Annual Sister Cities 
Conference 


Council of International 
Programs for Youth Alumni 
Association International 
Conference 


International Reading 
Association’s 7th World 
Congress on Reading 


Council of International 
Programs for Youth Annual 
Board Meeting 


Ninth World Congress of 
Sociology 


Third Worldwide Conference 
of People-to-People Inter- 
national 


Second National Conference 
on the Third World (Office 
of International Studies, 
University of Nebraska) 


Annual Meeting of the 
National League of Cities 
Congress of Cities 


Meeting of the Committee for 
Education and Cultural Ac- 
tion of the International 
Council of Museums 


Date 
June 7-9, 1978 
July 19-20, 1978 


July 31-Aug. 4, 1978 


Aug. 1-3, 1978 


Aug. 14-17, 1978 


Aug. 14-20, 1978 


Oct. 12-16, 1978 


Nov. 16-18, 1978 


Nov. 26-30, 1978 


September 1978 





Place 
Ames, IA 
St. Louis, MO 


Near Helsinki, Finland 


Hamburg, West Germany 


Washington, DC 


Uppsala, Sweden 


London, England 


Omaha, NE 


St. Louis, MO 


Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands 
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A Priorities System for Admitting 
International Students 


Alan W. Johnson and James R. Gotcher 


A legal and moral argument for examining the U.S. college admissions system for 


foreign students. 


T. December 7, 1977, Los 
Angeles Times carried the following 
front-page headline: ‘‘Hostility at Small 
College Driving Foreigners Away.’’ Date- 
lined Trinidad, Colorado, the lead para- 
graph ran: ‘‘A program that brought 
Iranian students studying English to a 
college in this ‘quiet, friendly’ community 
has ended in mistrust, racial violence and 
bitterness and is being abandoned.’ It 
continued: ‘‘Part of the trouble in Trini- 
dad, according to various businessmen 
and school officials, is that the difference 
in cultures is greater than was anticipated, 
and no one took the time to acquaint the 
Iranians with American customs—either 
before or after they arrived.’’ 

A California 4-year college had restric- 
tive admission for nonimmigrant appli- 
cants but did not limit the numbers from 
a particular country. Those enrolling 
from Thailand soon constituted over a 
quarter of all foreign students. Why? 
Because the principal at a neighboring 
evening adult high school developed a 
program in teaching English as a second 
language, and, having enjoyed Navy duty 
in Thailand, recruited from there. Ulti- 
mately, 700 Thais were enrolled. Most of 


the best found it convenient to apply to an 
institution close at hand. Since many 
lived together and communicated in their 
native language, they earned notoriety for 
their lack of English proficiency in college 
classes. They had created their own segre- 
gated community. 

These are only two examples indicating 
trouble that can develop from using only 
minimal, yet legally acceptable, admis- 
sion standards for students from other 
countries. Minimal standards can pro- 
duce difficulties both on and off campus, 
throughout the total learning processes of 
the foreign students, and with those with 
whom they interact. 

It is the thesis of this article that better 
methods of admission can be contrived. 
However, in developing and implement- 
ing the policy that regulates the admission 
of international students—including 
those on nonimmigrant visas to public 
colleges and universities in the United 
States—two fundamental questions ap- 
pear to be facing the higher education 
community: Does it make good educa- 
tional sense, and is it legally permissible 
to use a system of priorities to achieve a 
particular kind of student population? It 
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is argued herein that the questions should 
be answered positively, particularly when 
the term ‘‘foreign students,’’ as indicated 
later, is redefined appropriately for cur- 
rent conditions. 


Admitting foreign students to U.S. col- 
leges and then providing special services 
to these students requires a somewhat 
greater staff and financial investment 
than for admitting and serving most U.S. 
citizen students. To warrant such added 
investment, especially of tax dollars, an 
institution should be clear about its objec- 
tives, present them effectively, and be 
able to show results on the investment. 
Hence, it must have a clearly articulated 
program. 

In a 1964 report from Education and 
World Affairs, ‘‘The Foreign Student: 
Whom Shall We Welcome?,’’ four focai 
reasons supporting admission of students 
were listed. First, it was a valid part of 
cold war cultural diplomacy, a way of 
making friends for the United States. 
Competitive enterprise by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc was noted. Second, it was a respon- 
sibility of the higher education communi- 
ty to assist in providing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to potentially out- 
standing students regardless of where 
they came from. Next, it was seen as a 
moral responsibility, with both humani- 
tarian and political overtones, of devel- 
oped nations such as the United States to 
provide educational assistance in meeting 
the trained manpower needs of the less 
developed areas of the world. Finally, 
cultural interaction opportunities afford- 
ed U.S. students through the presence of 
foreign students contributed to the 
broader education of both, stimulating 
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interest in foreign affairs, cultures, 
politics, and ways of life. 

At that time, ‘‘foreign students’’ were 
thought of as nonimmigrants, planning to 
return to their home countries. Changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
1965 and events in the subsequent decade 
added new dimensions. Many campuses 
began to receive applications from new 
immigrants who, in terms of their culture, 
language, and educational background, 
were distinctly more like foreign than 
domestic students. The number has been 
mounting, creating a new campus demog- 
raphy and a new demand for special serv- 
ices. Since much of their education was 
abroad, academic records had to be re- 
viewed by the same specially trained eval- 
uators who admitted nonimmigrant ap- 
plicants. The students’ competency in 
English first had to be measured, then in- 
struction in English as a second, or for- 
eign, language provided. They needed ca- 
reer and personal counseling as they 
underwent culture shock. All this was in- 
tensified dramatically with the arrival of 
another special group, the Southeast 
Asian refugees. 

Realization of the needs of this new 
kind of ‘‘foreign student,’’ the immi- 
grant, was just starting to occur when the 
U.S. higher education community was 
beginning to take a broader look at its in- 
ternational education responsibilities. 
The International Education Act of 1965 
was an expression of new concern, 
though its attention centered especially on 
curricular development in area studies, 
foreign languages, and related offerings. 
This significant piece of legislation was 
never funded, for the country’s attention 
was then diverted by the Vietnam war and 
next by Watergate. Nevertheless, a 
groundswell of education planning was 
continuing, pushed on by a tradewind 
reality: increasing recognition of the fact 
of steadily growing global interdepend- 
ence. The U.S. higher education commu- 
nity began to measure anew its responsi- 
bilities in international education within 
even broader parameters. 

The Linkages Project of a consortium 
of the leading associations in U.S. higher 
education is an example of broad-scale 
approach to identifying positions which 
colleges and universities all over the 
world should be taking to meet the needs 
of an interdependent community of na- 
tions. The results of this project should 
soon be available. 
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AASCU Report 


The April 1977 report of the American 
Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities (AASCU), ‘‘Trends and Issues in 
Globalizing Higher Education,’’ is ex- 
pressive of new directions. Summarizing 
data gathered through a series of work- 
shops across the nation, the report states, 
‘‘The participants overwhelmingly en- 
dorse educating students for a highly mul- 
ticultural and interdependent world as 
one of the top priorities of U.S. higher 
education,’’ partly through curricular 
and instructional materials reform and 
through sensitizing faculties to a new in- 
ternational awareness. 


Another section of the AASCU paper 
deals with international exchanges, de- 
velopment, and linkages. Programs of ex- 
changes, both at faculty and student lev- 
els, under cooperative sponsorship of 
domestic and foreign institutions are 
noted. Then attention shifts to study 
abroad by U.S. students and finally to 
foreign nonimmigrant students, with cer- 
tain minus factors listed: irrelevance of 
parts of U.S. curricula to the needs of 
their home societies; diminution of the re- 
turn home rate with increasingly long 
stays here; the tendency in some institu- 
tions to improve their income and absorb 
their overhead through foreign student 
recruitment; and a limitation on academic 
fare for these students because of paucity 
of faculty experience with developing so- 
cieties. However, ‘‘it was believed . . . 
that a good analysis of the curriculum, 
keeping in mind the needs of foreign stu- 
dents from developing countries as well as 
those of American students, was likely to 
produce a curriculum increasingly rele- 
vant to both.”’ 

Furthermore, the study concludes, 
‘‘where experiments have taken place to 
infuse the living experience of a foreign 
student into the curriculum under the 
guidance of experienced faculty, some 
very interesting and enriching results have 
occurred.’’ And, ‘‘it is increasingly rec- 
ognized that this enormous multi-cultural 
richness has not been used as a resource in 
our traditional academic processes, and 
the potential in that area remains great.’’ 

It was this same kind of thinking that 
led the trustees of one of California’s 
systems of higher education, the Califor- 
nia State University and Colleges 
(CSUC), to adopt in 1965 as policy for 
the system the following statement of 


principles for guiding development and 
conduct of Foreign Student Programs: 


1. The primary purpose of Foreign 
Student Programs should be the educa- 
tion of the foreign student by making 
available to him educational opportuni- 
ties consistent with his individual needs, 
and closely related to the needs of the 
country to which he will return. 

2. The presence of foreign students in 
the campus community enables the State 
Colleges to make significant contribu- 
tions to the development of other nations 
through the education and training of po- 
tential leaders. 

3. Through organized Foreign Student 
Programs use should be made of students 
from other lands and cultures as a re- 
source for enhancing the educational ex- 
periences of State College students, facul- 
ty, and the host community. 

4. The development and conduct of 
Foreign Student Programs should be 
undertaken only insofar as the resources 
of the college are sufficient to support 
such programs at a quality level. 

5. Foreign Student Programs should 
be examined and evaluated periodically 
with reports made to the Board of 
Trustees, to help assure that these prin- 
ciples are being realized. 


The above statement of policy sets the 
stage not just for planned limits for ad- 
mission of nonimmigrant foreign stu- 
dents but, in concert with newer and 
broader concepts of international educa- 
tion responsibilities for higher education 
institutions, for an International Admis- 
sions Program, of which a nonimmigrant 
student segment is but a part. 
‘*International students’’ can be divid- 
ed into three categories. The first, com- 
prised primarily of U.S. students, in- 
cludes those on a home campus who are 
studying in internationally oriented cur- 
ricula. Such curricula are budgeted, gen- 
erally, in response to demand indicated 
by level of student enrollment from 
among all academicaliy qualified stu- 
dents. The second, also made up pri- 
marily of U.S. students, includes those 
who are considering studying abroad or 
who are taking or have taken part of their 
education in another country. Those who 
have studied abroad may need some spe- 
cial credit evaluation as part of their ad- 
missions or academic records processing, 
but resultant added costs are minimal. 
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Study abroad as part of a regular univer- 
sity program requires careful budgeting, 
both on the pari of the individual and the 
institution. Admission to such a program 
may well be and often now is competitive, 
selective, and limited. 

Occasionally a U.S. citizen has resided 
and been educated abroad for so long as 
to possess essentially the same character- 
istics of the third category described 
below. 

The third category, and the focus of 
this article, is comprised of those students 
who possess one or more of the following 
characteristics: 


1. a substantial portion of their pre- 
vious education has been in a country 
other than the United States, within a 
system of education differing from that in 
the United States in population make-up, 
curricular organization, and methods and 
language of instruction; 

2. a background of cultural heritage 
involving laws, customs, social and polit- 
ical organization, religious, or economic 
systems differing from those in the 
United States; 

3. a first language, learned in child- 
hood and continued predominantly 
thereafter, which is other than English; 

4. legal requirement of evidence of 
adequate financial resources to support 
study in the United States as a condition 
for visa issuance; 

5. citizenship in a country other than 
the United States, or ‘‘stateless’ status, 
even though U.S. permanent resident or 
refugee/parolee status may have been 
granted. 


The added costs in admitting, counsel- 
ing, and instructing such students warrant 
a designated international admissions 
program. Another consideration, equally 
or more important, is the kind of ‘‘mix’’ 
of this population which will prove of 
greatest educational benefit (or detri- 
ment) to themselves and the U.S. student 
majority, in classes and out. It is in this 
area that the clearest educational plan- 
ning must be done, with budget support 
provided and legal considerations defined 
and defended. 


International Admissions Program 


On one campus in the CSUC system a 
proposal has been developed to establish 
an International Admissions Program to 
select from among all academically quali- 
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fied non-U.S. citizen applicants those 
who will be admitted each semester; 
(note: ‘‘academically qualified’’ includes 
conformance to university English com- 
petence requirements). Under this pro- 
posal, an International Admissions Com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility 
of gathering and analyzing prior to each 
semester such data as may be necessary to 
explore and develop reasonable options in 
admitting non-U.S. citizen students, tak- 
ing into account the capability limits of 
the university to furnish needed services, 
its curricular offerings and interests, and 
the goal of educational environment en- 
richment. 

To insure inclusion of expertise and di- 
versity in representation of opinion, the 
committee is structured to include the Di- 
rectors (or designates) of Admissions and 
Records, the International Education 
Center, the American Language Pro- 
gram, the chair of the subcommittee on 
admissions of the Academic Senate’s In- 








‘**The added costs in admitting, 
counseling, and instructing 
such students warrant a 
designated international admis- 
sions program.”’ 








ternational Programs Committee, and the 
International Relations Commissioner of 
the Associated Students’ Government. 
On policy matters it reports to the Inter- 
national Programs Committee. It advises 
the Director of Admissions and Records 
(or designate), who is the committee’s ex- 
ecutive officer on policy administration 
and assists in designing and carrying out 
evaluative research. 

The ability of the university to furnish 
needed services must set the ultimate pa- 
rameters of the International Admissions 
Program. But in admitting applicants ina 
first priority classification who are or will 
become lawful residents of the state, the 
minimal program must accommodate the 
needs of those who already have estab- 
lished a stake in the state and/or country. 
Thus the total International Admissions 
Program is defined as follows: 


First Priority Portion—Applicants who 
are: 


1. U.S. citizens and permanent resi- 
dents already legal residents of Califor- 
nia; refugees/parolees declared ‘‘resi- 
dent’’ for tuition purposes; 

2. U.S. citizens, permanent resi- 
dents, and refugee/ parolees not yet le- 
gal residents of California or ‘‘resi- 
dent’’ for tuition purposes but living in 
California. 


Second Priority Portion—Applicants 
who: 


1. have or have requested nonimmi- 
grant visa status and whose first lan- 
guage is English; since they will re- 
quire fewer special services; 

2. are nonimmigrant visa applicants 
whose first language is not English; 

3. do not yet live in California but 
have refugee/parolee status or have al- 
ready filed petitions and applications 
with the Immigration Service for ad- 
justment of status to permanent resi- 
dent. 


For the second priority portion, 
there are a number of other factors 
which an International Admissions Com- 
mittee must take into account in setting a 
series of subpriorities. It is a ‘‘given’’ that 
qualified students already resident in the 
state and applying to impacted academic 
programs be given priority over any non- 
residents. It is also reasonable to set dif- 
ferential time limits governing acceptance 
and completion of applications filed by 
nonresident, permanent resident, and 
nonimmigrant students. There are other 
areas in which a committee mav well set 
different priorities to apply in subsequent 
semesters. 

One principal variant warranted by 
educational planning is the citizenship or 
ethnic/cultural distribution to be 
achieved. The principle of ‘‘mix’’ to 
enhance educational environment is sub- 
stantiated in the literature and enunciated 
in trustee policy. Though no magic per- 
centage number applies to finding a good 
‘*mix’’ between U.S. and non-U.S. citizen 
students, two factors might affect select- 
ing such a number. First, the number 
must be a reflection of the institution’s 
commitment to international education, 
expressed in practice by budget to support 
curriculum and services. Second, though 
data from the best sources on enrollment 
of foreign students are stil! not thorough- 
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ly reliable, they report a mean ratio in 
the 5-6 percent range. 

Whereas a 6 percent non-U.S. citizen 
enrollment may be a satisfactory overall 
figure, the present breakdown within that 
figure on the proposing campus is about 4 
percent immigrant (most first priority) to 
2 percent nonimmigrant (most second 
priority). These students are somewhat 
clustered both as to country of origin and 
academic discipline. Since the aim of the 
aforementioned trustee policy is to pro- 
vide exposure of U.S. and foreign stu- 
dents to each other, and foreign students 
to faculty and community, the number of 
students from any one country should be 
no more than 10 percent of the total for- 
eign student population. Increases could 
be allowed according to the needs of a 
particular curriculum. 

Within this International Admissions 
Program, especially among the second 
priority portion, a few other special 
priorities must be included. For instance, 
since quality of mix is as important a fac- 
tor as quantity, high priority should be 
given to specially selected students from 
such agencies as the Institute for Interna- 
tional Education, American Friends of 
the Middle East, Southern African Schol- 
arship Program, the Latin American 
Scholarship Program of American Uni- 
versities, and other similar agencies. Sim- 
ilar high priority should be given to stu- 
dents coming on university exchange pro- 
grams or to some academically superior 
students who qualify for either assistant- 
ships or tuition waivers. 

Varying types of programs create an- 
other set of priorities. The needs and 
conditions of a special contract program 
between the university and a government 
agency vis-a-vis the purposes of the gen- 
eral International Admissions Program 
will have to be resolved by the Commit- 
tee. It seems clear, however, that the 
needs of those from other countries who 
are enrolling as regularly matriculated 
students would be given priority over 
those coming for short-term nondegree 
training programs effected through Con- 
tinuing Education. 

With the statement of policy enun- 
ciated by the trustees updated to include 
as ‘‘foreign students’’ all those who are 
non-U.S. citizens serving as a base line of 
educational policy, it is the task of the In- 
ternational Admissions Committee to de- 
velop the implementing policy guidelines, 
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admissions standards, and supporting 
evaluative techniques which will provide 
the optimum international student enroll- 
ment to enhance the educational oppor- 
tunity of all concerned. 


Legal Arguments 


The legal propriety of an international 
student admissions program, such as out- 
lined above, must be examined from sev- 
eral directions: first, as to the legal status 
of various kinds of student applicants af- 
fected by it; second, as to their standing 
to bring suit to challenge either the provi- 
sions of the program itself or the adminis- 
tration of the program, and as to whether 
they have exhausted all administrative 
remedies available to them prior to any 
attempt to secure judicial relief; and 
third, as to the degree to which any such 
program constitutes a reasonable and de- 
fensible exercise of state authority either 
under its general police power or specifi- 
cally as a necessary means of accomplish- 
ing a legitimate and compelling state in- 
terest. For purposes of this article, the 
principal legal arguments pertinent to 
these points are summarized. A more de- 
tailed legal brief is the subject of a com- 
panion article for publication in a law 
review. 








‘*The ability of the university 
to furnish needed services must 
set the ultimate parameters of 
the International Admissions 
Program.”’ 








Two kinds of nonimmigrant applicants 
seek admission to public colleges in the 
United States: those who apply while still 
in another country and those who apply 
while in the United States. Of those in the 
first group who are outside the United 
States, commentators and case authori- 
ties available appear to take the position 
that a suit in their behalf could not be 
entertained in the United States. It also is 
doubtful whether those already in the 
country could sue since they are nonresi- 
dent aliens. Nonresident aliens do have 
constitutional protections under the Biil 
of Rights to exercise protected freedoms, 


since the Constitution refers not to citi- 
zens, in that context, but to persons, and 
nonresident aliens are persons. There is a 
significant difference, however, between 
being afforded a right to exercise a free- 
dom and being able to compel a state 
agency to provide a service, such as pro- 
viding higher education. 

Nonresident aliens are admitted to the 
United States for a temporary stay. The 
courts have consistently held, because of 
their transient position in American socie- 
ty, that they do not enjoy all the same 
rights as U.S. citizens and permanent resi- 
dent aliens. Nonresident aliens do not 
have right of full participation in the po- 
litical process, do not pay all the same 
taxes, and, in the case of most students, 
do not have the right to seek employment. 
They have been held to lack ‘‘roots’’ in 
the community. For these reasons, the 
courts have allowed discrimination 
against nonresident aliens that would be 
illegal if attempted against citizens or 
permanent resident aliens. Though cases 
on this point are far from clear, it would 
appear that a nonresident alien, even one 
in the United States in valid legal status, 
would lack standing to bring suit to chal- 
lenge the aforementioned admission pro- 
gram on any constitutional basis. 

Next, it is a generally accepted principle 
in constitutional law that judicial re 
straint requires that a plaintiff shall have 
exhausted his administrative remedies be- 
fore seeking judicial relief. In the case of 
nonimmigrant students, Congress has 
mandated by statute a specific procedure 
to be followed in admitting alien appli- 
cants to educational institutions. The pro- 
cedure requires institutional judgments 
and affirmations regarding financial abil- 
ity of applicants or their sponsors to sup- 
port both living and educational ex- 
penses, adequacy of academic prepara- 
tion to undertake a course of studies, and 
either sufficient competency or institu- 
tional assurance that English language 
training will be provided. Beyond that, 
the matter of admission of these students 
appears to lie within the area of respon- 
sibility of higher education institutions. 
In the case of the public institutions of 
the several states, this is consonant with 
the spirit of the tenth amendment. 

However, Congress has provided that 
the Attorney General shall certify institu- 
tions as being competent to issue certifi- 
cates of eligibility for student status to 
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nonimmigrant applicants, signifying will- 
ingness to admit them in a manner consis- 
tent with the above statutory provisions. 
Congress has also provided that in the 
event an institution fails to carry out its 
responsibilities properly, the Attorney 
General may institute decertification pro- 
ceedings. It would thus appear that, as a 
condition precedent to any suit by a non- 
immigrant applicant challenging a 
school’s admission plan, the applicant 
first would have to exhaust his or her ad- 
ministrative remedies by seeking decerti- 
fication of the institution by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. Except 


one-eighth of high school graduates. The 
CSUC system admits from about the top 
one-third. The community colleges admit 
high school graduates from their districts. 
These sequentially restrictive standards 
have been sustained as reasonable regula- 
tion of resident students. They must be 
sustained for nonimmigrant students as 
well, for in order to issue a Certificate of 
Eligibility for Student Status, ‘‘the insti- 
tution should satisfy itself that the appli- 
cant has successfully completed a course 
of study equivalent to that normally re- 
quired of an American applicant seeking 
admission at the same level.’’ Whether 








‘*. . . the CSUC trustees’ policy, updated as it should be to take 
note of the immigrant population, should be regarded under law 
as an affirmative rather than a negative expression of legitimate 


state interest.’’ 








as it may have violated statutory re- 
quirements, in view of the wide latitude 
allowed schools by the Service, decerti- 
fication would appear highly unlikely. 
Absent a showing by the alien that a 
school’s admissions plan warrants decer- 
tification, it is difficult to see how an 
alien could prevaii at a subsequent judi- 
cial hearing. 

Finally, would such a program consti- 
tute a reasonable and defensible exercise 
of state authority under its general police 
power or, specifically, a necessary means 
of accomplishing a legitimate and com- 
pelling state interest? 


Historical Commitment 


Historically, states have increasingly 
demonstrated over the past century or 
more their interest in higher education as 
contributing to the public welfare. In the 
State of California, three public systems 
of higher education have emerged: the 
University of California (U.C.) system of 
nine campuses; the California State Uni- 
versity and Colleges (CSUC) comprised 
of nineteen campuses; and a community 
college system of over a hundred institu- 
tions. Each system has its own admissions 
standards. The U.C. system, for its cit- 
izen or permanent resident domestic stu- 
dents, draws from approximately the top 
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they take nonimmigrant students or not, 
and in what numbers, appears to be whol- 
ly a matter of institutional, or in some 
cases systemwide, policy, and no adjudi- 
cated case is found to the contrary. 

Clearly, if it came to a matter of prior- 
ities in admission, resident domestic and 
resident alien students would receive 
more favorable treatment than nonresi- 
dent aliens. This has been the decision in 
tuition matters. Indeed, Supreme Court 
cases dealing with the rights of aliens deal 
almost exclusively with resident aliens. 
These cases speak of the need for the 
courts to step in and assume a prctective 
role in order to keep them from being ex- 
ploited. Resident aliens are active mem- 
bers of American society. They work, 
they pay taxes, they are subject to draft in 
time of war, and, except for participating 
in the final act of the political process, 
voting, they enjoy almost all of the rights 
of citizenship. 

It is important to note, however, that 
permanent resident aliens do not enjoy all 
of the rights of citizens. For example, 
they still may be barred from federal civil 
service jobs solely on the basis of their 
status. Likewise, they may be denied so- 
cial security and medicare benefits for 
five years after entry. They may be denied 
ownership of firearms in certain states. 


They may be subject to deportation from 
the United States. These are all acceptable 
forms of discrimination against resident 
aliens, in the view of the Supreme Court. 


The Court has held that a state may 
discriminate against aliens, as aliens, if 
there is a legitimate state interest in- 
volved. A state has an interest in budget- 
ing its finite financial resources. It does 
not have to provide physical facilities, in- 
struction, and services for all who de- 
mand them, even among its own resident 
citizens. For instance, a professional cur- 
riculum (e.g., architecture) or a special 
admission and services program (e.g., the 
Educational Opportunities Program) may 
be declared impacted and admissions 
stopped at defined saturation points. Just 
as the state may commit resources to par- 
ticular or special programs, it may also 
set limits on the extent of the programs, 
and it may also discriminate in favor of 
citizen and resident aliens over nonresi- 
dent aliens in admission to those pro- 
grams when budgeted limits are reached 
and the programs become impacted. Even 
among nonresident aliens, it would seem 
defensible as an emergency use of the 
state’s police power to limit sharply, 
where necessary, admission of nonimmi- 
grant visa students in favor of admission 
of Southeast Asian refugees, as estab- 
lished foreign student programs became 
impacted under the unexpected load. 


From the point of view of law, the 
CSUC trustees’ policy, updated as it 
should be to take note of the immigrant 
population, should be regarded under law 
as an affirmative rather than a negative 
expression of legitimate state interest. 


The scope of international education 
has broadened in purpose, as seen by the 
national higher education community, to 
underscore the legitimacy of state interest 
in educating students—citizen, resident 
alien, refugee, and nonimmigrant—to 
live in an increasingly interdependent 
world. In educating students for optimal 
individual development toward academic 
excellence and in an educational environ- 
ment enriched by cultural diversity, it ap- 
pears entirely reasonable to set priorities 
for admission and enrollment, within 
carefully planned budgetary provisions, 
for the above categories of students. Due 
consideration must be given, as proposed 
earlier, to priority by legal status, country 
distribution, particular curricular needs, 
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academic proficiency, or participation in 
special programs. 

The Supreme Court has consistently 
held that the individual states may create 
classifications in exercising their police 
power. In making an analysis of whether 
or not a state classification is violative of 
the equal protection clause of the four- 
teenth amendment, the Ceurt employs 
two ‘‘tests.’” 

If the classification is one that the 
Court considers to be inherently ‘‘sus- 
pect’’ (such as a classification based en- 
tirely on race), or if the classification in- 
fringes upon a ‘‘fundamental right,’’ then 
the Court employs the ‘‘strict scrutiny’’ 
test. Under this standard, the state carries 
the burden of establishing that the classi- 
fication serves a ‘‘compelling’’ state in- 
terest. 

The second, or so-called ‘‘rational 
basis’’ test, permits a state-wide latitude 
in formulating policies which discrimi- 
nate among certain groups of persons as 
long as the classification does not rest on 
grounds wholly irrelevant to the achieve- 
ment of the state’s objective. Under this 
standard, discrimination exercised by a 
state agency will not be set aside ‘‘if any 
state of facts reasonably may be con- 
ceived to justify it.’’ Without question, a 
priorities system of admitting interna- 
tional students discriminates. The ques- 
tion is: does it discriminate in a manner 
that is offensive to the equal protection 
clause? We submit that it does not, that it 
satisfies the ‘‘rational basis’’ test. 

The plan for admitting international 
students under a system of priorities 
serves a legitimate state interest by pro- 
viding each school with an enrollment 
tailored, under authority of trustees’ pol- 
icy, to a school’s requirements and re- 
sources. It does nothing more than substi- 
tute a present system of ‘‘first to apply 
and qualify—first to be admitted’’ with a 
system based on a reasonable and already 
stated educational policy. In an age of 
finite educational resources, it is not un- 
reasonable for a school to plan for opti- 
mum utilization of those resources, espe- 
cially when it is the plan’s intent to bring 
maximum benefit to the various classes of 
students, the faculty, and the community. 

For the proposed plan to be held inval- 
id, it would have to be found faulty in 
such a way as to be violative of the four- 
teenth amendment. To so find, it would 
be necessary for a nonimmigrant alien ap- 
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plicant to establish (1) that classification 
of nonimmigrant applicants by national 
origin within the larger group of all alien 
applicants, nonimmigrant and resident, is 
an inherently suspect classification, or (2) 
that a fundamental right of nonimmi- 
grant alien students has been violated. 


Supreme Court’s Protection of 
Resident Aliens 


The closest the Court has come to 
banning classifications based on alienage 
has been to prohibit discrimination 
against resident aliens as aliens. In the 
case of Graham v. Richardson the Court 
held that resident aliens were a ‘‘discreet 


its comprehensive educational goals. Ab- 
sent the Graham case, there appears no 
basis whatever for the position that the 
“*strict judicial scrutiny’’ doctrine would 
apply to such students when affected by 
the proposed plan. 

Any discrimination involved by admin- 
istering priorities incorporated in the plan 
would be without malicious intent and for 
the purpose of better education for those 
students who could be accommodated 
within the limits of the total program. 
The plan would not be directed against 
any individual and would be limited in 
time and place, for any nonimmigrant ap- 
plicant denied at one campus could be re- 
directed to another of his or her choice 








‘**One principal variant warranted by educational planning is the 
citizenship or ethnic/ cultural distribution to be achieved.’’ 








and insular minority’’ deserving of in- 
creased judicial solicitude. The Court’s 
reasoning was that permanent resident 
aliens are in a position of having all of the 
obligations of U.S. citizens but not all of 
the political rights of citizens. As such, 
they are in a position to be abused politi- 
cally without having means of protecting 
themselves. The Court emphasized, how- 
ever, that judicial scrutiny was being of- 
fered because of the depth of involvement 
of resident aliens in our society. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful that such a doctrine 
would be extended to transitory, nonim- 
migrant, nonresident alien students. 

It is equally difficult to find a ‘‘funda- 
mental right’’ of such students that would 
be violated by the plan. At worst, it 
would restrict the total number of stu- 
dents from any one country or in any one 
discipline who would be able to attend the 
particular institution. It could not be 
argued seriously that a school’s decision 
to eliminate its nonimmigrant student 
program entirely would violate ‘‘funda- 
mental rights’’ of such students in a way 
that they could legally enjoin the school 
from taking such an action. That being 
the case, it is difficult to see how a ‘‘fun- 
damental right’’ of any such student 
would be violated by a school’s regulation 
of nonresident aliens in order to facilitate 


within the system or could apply for a 
subsequent academic period. A degree of 
enrollment balance in _ representation 
from other countries is favorable, first to 
the domestic students who are the pri- 
mary concern of the state but to the inter- 
national students as well. On such 
grounds, the state’s interest, as expressed 
in trustee policy and implemented by the 
proposed priority system for admitting 
international students, appears both valid 
and lawful. 

No university should undertake devel- 
opment of a priorities admission system 
for its non-U.S. citizen students without 
careful planning. First, it must develop 
and state clearly its international educa- 
tion objectives, especially as they affect 
both the in-class and out-of-class educa- 
tion of domestic and foreign students. 
This would include the utilization of all 
international students as teaching/learn- 
ing resources. Additionally, it must weigh 
the impact of nonimmigrant students in 
the community. Once the objectives have 
been delineated, the details of administra- 
tion of the admissions system may be 
worked out and effected. Finally, the re- 
sults of a priorities admissions system 
must be evaluated against the objectives 
both for cost effectiveness and educa- 
tional results. 0 
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Japanese Returning Students 


Continued from page 16. 


schools’’ should develop exchange pro- 
grams with local schools, accept local and 
international children if possible, and 
provide a bilingual education. 

As concerns the Japanese supplemen- 
tary school, the committee report sug- 
gests that these schools limit themselves 
to Japanese language instruction and 
training in Japanese manners. It is felt 
that the expanded curriculum of some 
such schools is detrimental to children 
who already are burdened with the de- 
mands of the local full-time school. The 
report recommends developing curricula 
and teaching materials particularly suited 
to Japanese supplementary schools. In 
addition to these approaches, the com- 
bination of local supplementary school 
instruction with correspondence courses 
also is suggested. 

As pertains to the role and responsibil- 
ity of the government in education for 
overseas children, the committee reports 
that, since such education is conducted 
outside of Japan’s sovereign territory, 
overseas education is not and cannot be 
regarded as compulsory in the sense that 
the Japanese Government takes full re- 
sponsibility for providing it. Thus, the 
committee supports the present degree of 
government participation by which edu- 
cational opportunities are provided by the 
voluntary efforts of Japanese communi- 
ties abroad supplemented by necessary 
governmental assistance. 

At the same time, the report stresses 
that, in view of the benefits of Japanese 
Overseas education—i.e., meeting the 
needs of Japanese nationals stationed 
abroad and cultivating international 
mindedness, the government should 
adopt a more positive attitude toward 
planning, supervising, and promoting the 
education of overseas children. 

The committee report singles out two 
items for immediate steps to be taken by 
the government. The first step concerns 
teachers. The success of overseas school- 
ing depends greatly on the quality of the 
teachers employed, and serious concern 
focuses on how to secure a sufficient 
number of adequately qualified teachers. 
In 1977 the teaching staff in Japanese 
full-time and part-time overseas schools 
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numbered 1,116, and this figure is ex- 
pected to increase annually. 

The report suggests that the present 
system of recruiting from among experi- 
enced teachers for a term of 3 years 
should be continued and, for this pur- 
pose, the government should provide 
some financial assistance to local boards 
of education in Japan in order to cover 
the salary of teachers during their assign- 
ment abroad. The report further recom- 
mends that a small number of teachers be 
selected from among those experienced 
overseas teachers and that these teachers 
be trained as specialist teachers in over- 
seas education. Such teachers then could 
facilitate continuity and stability in 
Japanese overseas schools. 

The report also suggests partial govern- 
ment subsidy of locally appointed teach- 
ers’ salaries. The majority of instructors 
in supplementary schools are part-timers 
and are recruited from local sources. 
Also, the committee advocates sending 
teachers who can offer advice and profes- 
sional services to large schools. 

The second item singled out for imme- 
diate measures to be taken by the govern- 
ment concerns education for children re- 
turning to Japan. The report holds that, 
although returning children should adjust 
to the school system in Japan, ‘‘adjust- 
ment education’’ for returnees should 
take into account the benefits of the over- 
seas experience, both for the sake of the 
children themselves and for the sake of 
the schools receiving them. In order to 
promote adjustment education along 
these lines, the present system of special 
classes as well as mixed classes with non- 
returnee children in selected public and 
private schools should be expanded. Such 
classes should be provided at all grade 
levels and, under the present circum- 
stances of pressing need, a few high 
schools with mixed classes should be es- 
tablished with public funds. Such high 
schools could offer boarding facilities for 
students whose parents are stationed 
abroad. Finally, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion committee report recommends that 
universities should recognize for admis- 
sion the overseas credentials which some 
returning students bring back with them. 

One might argue that most of the com- 
mittee report consists of a statement of 
problems for which clear-cut solutions 
are difficult to find. Indeed, many prob- 
lems faced by returning students are deep- 


ly rooted in the very structure of Japanese 
education and society. The above-men- 
tioned severe competition for access to 
first-rate higher education as well as the 
cultural monism characteristic of Japan 
are just examples. Thus, against this 
background we can see that the problems 
pertaining to the education of Japanese 
overseas and returning children probably 
will not be solved completely until some 
of the basic obstacles inherent in Japa- 
nese education and sociocultural life are 
removed. 

On the other hand, some steps toward 
a gradual solution to difficulties faced by 
Japanese overseas and returning children 
seem to have been implemented in keep- 
ing with suggestions made by the Ministry 
of Education committee. The Ministry of 
Education has decided to assist in the es- 
tablishment of at least two private high 
schools for returning children, and one 
state and several private universities have 
opened their doors to returning students 
with overseas secondary education certif- 
icates. 

Although the Ministry of Education’s 
intention of transferring from the local to 
the national government the financial 
burden of sending teachers abroad seems 
to have failed so far, some hope of suc- 
cess in the near future remains. Signifi- 
cantly, the quality of overseas schools as 
well as schools in Japan for returnees 
seems to be rising with gradual improve- 
ment in the teaching staff and material 
conditions. 

The most promising sign of progress in 
this area is ever-increasing public aware- 
ness of the circumstances of Japanese 
overseas and returning children. The con- 
tributions of mass media to this height- 
ened consciousness are far from negligi- 
ble. One recent example is a symposium 
on the education of overseas Japanese 
children. This symposium was held in 
Mexico City in September 1977 on the oc- 
casion of the inauguration of the Japa- 
nese-Mexican School. Sponsored by the 
Mainichi Newspaper, a leading news- 
paper in Japan, this 3-day symposium 
succeeded in mobilizing over 700 par- 
ticipants both from Japan and Mexico. 

Although many issues remain debat- 
able and simple total solutions are not in 
sight, as long as intelligent public interest 
exists, the future of education for over- 
seas and returning Japanese children is 
hopeful. O 
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Countless young Americans have studied 
Hindi, Urdu, and other ‘‘exotic’’ langua- 
ges through facilities subsidized by the 
National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA). Most are content to indicate in 
their curricula vitae that they held a 
NDEA grant and let it go at that. Some 
have spelled it all out, and I have been 
called on the carpet to explain their con- 
nection with the well-known American 
military-industrial complex and its asso- 
ciated intelligence activities. 

How does one convince suspicious of- 
ficials of another land that the American 
Congress has a fondness for doing the 
right thing for the wrong reason? So far I 
have resisted the temptation of answer- 
ing, ‘‘National Defense? Well, you see, 
this act was passed so that in the unlikely 
event the Indian Navy comes steaming 
hell-bent into Chesapeake Bay, one of 
our scholars can grab a bullhorn and save 
us by shouting, ‘Bus! tikka. Chup raho, 
you guys. Jao! dammit. Jaldi karo, 
puleeze!’ ”’ oO 





Dr. Corday Honored 


Dr. Eliot Corday, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Education Committee of the 
American College of Cardiology, was 
recently awarded the ‘‘Commander of the 
Order of the Liberator San Martin,’’ the 
highest decoration of the Government of 
Argentina. The award, usually reserved for 
a head of state or an ambassador, was 
presented by the President of Argentina 
during Dr. Corday’s recent lecture tour of 
South America. The citation acknowledged 
Dr. Corday’s many contributions to cardi- 
ology and his efforts in fostering scientific 
exchange and cooperation between the 
United States and Argentina. 

Dr. Corday was also voted Miembro 
Honorario Extranjero by the Argentine 
Society of Cardiology and Socio Bene- 
merito by the Brazilian Society of Car- 
diology. 

In his function as Chairman of this Inter- 
national Education Committee Dr. Corday 
has been responsible for sending 44 facul- 
ties of eminent cardiologists to 41 countries 
throughout the world during the past 15 
years, most of them co-sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of State. 
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Commission Comments 
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tion of USIA and the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs in a new 
agency. We have made specific recom- 
mendations which have been incor- 
porated into programs; and we have 
made suggestions on projects and their 
administration which have been accepted. 
And yet a great deal remains to be done, 
as our Fourteenth Report to the Con- 
gress, entitled, ‘‘The Unfinished Agen- 
da,’’ suggests. (For a summary of the re- 
port and its recommendations, see p. 3.) 

The unfinished agenda which we leave 
as a guide to our successor Advisory 
Commission is a long one. It includes 36 
recommendations on subjects we believe 
merit its consideration and on procedures 
we believe should be adopted. We hope 
the Director of the ICA as well as other 
responsible officials will read it with care, 
for we believe it deserves the attention of 
those who plan and execute foreign 
policy. 

We commend it as well to the readers 
of Exchange, who, I believe, have an im- 
portant stake in the future of the ICA. 
They can be of particular help to the 
Commission in establishing what we be- 
lieve to be a cardinal principle of interna- 
tional communication: that it must be a 
two-way flow. Although the United 
States has a great deal to offer other 
countries, we can also benefit from ex- 
posure to the thoughts of peoples every- 
where. For example, many developing na- 
tions have a rich culture of which we have 
little knowledge. Our students and pro- 
fessors who participate in exchange pro- 
grams can help us fill this unfortunate 
void. And you can assist us to impress 
upon the ICA the importance of this 
aspect of its mission. 


All of us who have served on the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on International 
Educational and Cuitural Affairs will 
continue to dedicate our efforts-to the 
establishment of this and other sound 
principles for the conduct of our coun- 
try’s public diplomacy. We are assured by 
your response to Exchange that ours is no 
longer a voice crying in the wilderness; 
and we invite your continuing coopera- 
tion in our effort to make international 
exchange the vital element it should, and 
can, be in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 





the last word 








[Letter to Chairman Leonard Marks] 

I was particularly pleased to read in the 
last issue (Fall 1977) of Exchange that, at 
last, a new hope is shaping up for closer 
ties between the United States and the cir- 
cum Caribbean countries. 

It is indeed heartwarming to read that 
the American foreign exchange program 
is taking a new, more realistic approach 
to the ways and means to assure future 
strong ties between us and these coun- 
tries. Educational exchanges are certainly 
the most worthwhile endeavour in this 
respect, as today’s students are the 
leaders of tomorrow. 

I believe that the Caribbean Latin- 
American exchange program adminis- 
tered by the Phelps- Stokes Fund is per- 
forming an importaat service for the 
future of our relations with the region. I 
also believe, from my extensive travel 
experience in the region, that an improve- 
ment and the increase in the scientific 
technical know-how are the most urgent 
need of these countries. A country cannot 
develop properly without the sound foun- 
dation of scientific capabilities. Obvious- 
ly it takes longer time, and therefore more 
money to transfer such capabilities to 
these countries, but such endeavour 
should give the best return on a long-term 
basis. In fact, any efficient partnership 
should be developed on the basis of 
mutually beneficial activities. But, how 
can this be achieved in reality when the 
counterpart is inadequately prepared? 

It is in keeping with this purpose, that I 
have been promoting mutually beneficial 
cooperation between our institution and 
many Caribbean countries. Being a geol- 
ogist my efforts have concentrated in this 
field, although I am also aware of the 
needs in the other sciences. Because I 
want these cooperative activities to be 
truly mutually beneficial, and because 
partnership implies competent counter- 
parts, I have taken the financial respon- 
sibility to invite two young Haitian geol- 
ogists to further their research and tech- 


nical skills at our institution. I am doing 
it because we have to keep up with the 
expectations of these countries in an in- 
creasingly competitive world. 

It is also with this same perspective in 
view that I started, three years ago, a 
comprehensive Caribbean geological col- 
lection here as part of our earth sciences 
facilities. The collection will provide to 
Caribbean geoscientists (from and out of 
the region) a unique center in the world 
entirely devoted to the region. The facili- 
ties are available, free of charge, to any- 
one qualified, and provide services (also 
free) by acting as a data bank and clear- 
inghouse. 

I wished other such efforts could be ini- 
tiated and promoted through your office. 


Florentin Maurrasse 
Associate Professor of Geology 
Florida International University 


I want to commend you on your most 
excellent issue of Exchange magazine 
[Winter 1978] which was recently devoted 
to communication. This is a complex sub- 
ject which you have covered in both depth 
and breadth. It cannot fail to be of essen- 
tial interest to all who are concerned with 
international communication. 

I have always found Exchange to be 
stimulating. This issue was especially ex- 
citing. I trust the magazine will continue 
to do the same fine work in the forth- 
coming International Communication 
Agency. 


Wilbur T. Blume 

Communication & Media Officer 

Office of Policy and Plans 

Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 





Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, I1CA/AC, International 
Communication Agency, Washington. 
D.C. 20547. 
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